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THE CRUISER BROOKLY 


N IN BOSTON HARBOR. 


NEW ENGLAND AND OTHER MATTERS. 


HE United States government has been | 

beset by many difficulties in its task of | 

enforcing the neutrality of its ports since 
the great war began. Recent happenings at | 
Norfolk, Virginia, whére, one after the other, 
two German commerce destroyers slipped into 
port for an asylum from British warships, 
have made all newspaper readers familiar with 
some of the phases of the delicate situation. 
For the past few weeks the government has 
kept the cruiser Brooklyn in Boston harbor 
to guard the neutrality of that port. The 
picture at the top of this page shows the cruiser 
as she lies between the routes of the ferries 
that ply between the city proper and East 
Boston. So long as the Brooklyn lies in the 
harbor, none of the seven German liners that 
tied up at Boston piers for the war are likely 
to try to slip out to sea without clearance 
papers. Several times the cruiser has had to 
fire across the bows of steamers that were 
leaving the harbor, in order to stop them for 
an examination of their papers. The picture 


is of special interest because it shows how the | 


great tower of the Boston customhouse, com- 

pleted a few months ago, has changed the sky 

line of the city as it appears from the harbor. 
& 

FEW years ago a New Hampshire woman 
brought back from Italy to her home in 
Peterboro a few pieces of linen work. 

She showed them to her neighbors, and told 
them how the peasant women of Italy do the 
work. ‘*‘Why can’t we do something like 
that?’? asked one of the neighbors. There 
seemed no reason why they could not if they 
wished. Some of them began to study the art, 
and in that way the Handicraft Workers of 
Peterboro came into existence. In the begin- 
ning they had a teacher of Italian cutwork 
from Boston to give them lessons, but since 
then they have managed very well alone. 
Thus far they have imported the thread and 
the linen from Italy; but they are now plan- 


ning to make their own linen by hand, and | 
so establish another home industry. For the | 


most part the women make their own designs, 


although one member who went to Europe | 
recently brought back numerous new designs | 


that now serve as suggestions. 

The unique little club has gone far to solve 
the social problem for the women of that com- 
munity. The interest is far greater than any 
ordinary sewing circle can rouse, and in a 
commercial as well as in a social way the 
organization is highly successful. A large 
altarpiece that it made was recently on exhi- 
bition in Boston, and was pronounced to be 
the finest piece of Italian cutwork ever seen 
in that city. The craft workers have had 
several exhibitions in Boston that have roused 
much interest, the latest of them early this 


month. ie 


OT only the officials of the Boston Ele- 
vated Railway, but also the million and 
a half persons of greater Boston who 


use the road, take pride in the fact that the | 


company has won the Anthony N. 
medal. 


Brady 
The medal is awarded annually to 


the electric railway company that does the | 


most to conserve the safety and the health of 
the public and of its own employees during the | 
year. The Boston Elevated Railway has been | 
carrying on a systematic ‘‘Safety First’’ cam- | 
paign, both for the education of the careless 
public and for the increased efficiency of its | 
employees, and the award of the medal was 
the result of those efforts, and not the outcome 


of a year that simply ‘‘happened’’ to be free | 


from serious accidents. 

The company operates its cars over 514 miles 
of tracks in Boston and the half-score of 
towns and cities round it. Last year its cars 
covered more than 50,000,000 miles and carried 
613, 643,974 passengers. During the year only 
five passengers were killed. Two of them fell 
from car platforms because they were under 
the influence of liquor. 


fell from the running board of an open car. 
Fourteen pedestrians, only four of them chil- 
dren, were killed by the cars during the year, 
and three persons were killed as the result 
of collisions between cars and other vehicles. | 
There were, of course, many accidents to pas- | 
sengers, pedestrians, and employees that did | 
not result ‘fatally, but considering the total | 


Two others lost their | 
lives by stepping from a moving car, and one | dred 


amount of business, they were so few and so 
slight that the American Museum of Safety 
awarded the medal to the company over all 
the other great electric transportation systems 
in the country. 

The street railway traffic of Boston is pecul- 
iar. Although the Boston Elevated Railway 
serves an area of 125 square miles, the con- 
gested city area into which the larger part of 
the population pours every day is only about 
one square mile. The problem is that of 
bringing the suburban population in every 
morning over routes that are like the ribs of a 
fan, and carrying them home at night along 
the same diverging lines. 

The congestion of street-car traffic in the 
downtown part of Boston exceeds that of any 
other city in the country, for there is no other 
American city, and no other large city in the 
world, where the important business streets 
are so narrow and crooked, and where the 
uses to which they must be put are so varied 
and extensive. Thereare many compensations 
in the result, however—a compact and, during 
the daytime, densely populated business dis- 
trict, surrounded by a large semirural region 
| where those who work in the city have their 
homes, and where their families pass their lives 
amid wholesome surroundings and influences. 
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INTELLIGENT NOSES. 


HE extent to which wild animals depend 

on their sense of smell is a constant 

marvel to human beings, with their 
degenerate nostrils. Again and again the 
hunter finds that he may show himself to his 
game without seriously alarming it, but the 
slightest hint of the man scent will send any 
wild thing scurrying to cover. In ‘*The 
Wilderness of the Upper Yukon, ’’ Mr. Sheldon 
tells how he once stalked a bear cub, with the 
idea of noosing him and carrying him back to 
the New York Zoo. 

He crept within six feet of it, trying to 
noose the beast with a line made from his 
| belt and the straps from the camera and his 
glasses, when suddenly it caught his wind, 
and swiftly ran away up the mountain slope. 
Up to that time it had been rather curious 
than alarmed. Yet this was a tiny cub, born 
the preceding winter; it could have received 
no impressions of human beings from experi- 
ence. It did not fear the sight of man, but 
the scent of man inspired it with terror. A 
similar incident he thus describes: 


At three in the afternoon I saw a large 
black bear feeding high on the slope of a ridge 
that extended parallel with the river. At- 
tracting Selous’s attention, I urged him to 
after it, since he had never before seen a wild 
bear in the wilderness. 

On the slopes of the ridge were many clear 
areas that had a reddish appearance by reason 
of the dwarf birch and huckleberry pushes, 
colored by the t. In one of those clear 
spaces the bear was feeding. At interval 
| between them, strips of dense timber an 
undergrowth several hundred feet wide ex- 
tended down to the river. Selous started 
upward ina circle, and soon we saw him climb- 
ing the ridge in-one of the clearings where 
there was only one strip of timber between 
| him and the bear, which continued to feed, 
gradually approaching the timber. 

Having marked well the spot where he 


| 





had last seen the bear, he arrived at a point | 
| exactly opposite it, and ’started directly toward | 


| the timber. His approach was then against 
| the wind, and he cautiously and slowly went 
| forward. Through my glasses I could 
see the bear as it appr oached the woods 
in line with Selous’s advance. . . 
Both Selous and the bear entered the timber | 
jat the same time, apparently approaching | 


; each other directly, and momentarily I ex- | 


pected to hear a shot. Soon we saw Selous 
emerge a little above where the bear had | 
entered, proceed with caution, carefully look- | 
ing about. We knew that he had not: seen | 
the bear. Afterward I learned that the timber 
was filled with small spruces, alders, and) 
dwarf birch, so that he could see only a few 
feet in any direction. 

But he must have gone through noiselessly 

and with skill, passing the bear within a hun- 
feet or so, for shortly after he appeared, 
|the bear came out a little below the point | 
where Selous had entered the timber, and 
continued traveling in the opposite direction, 
still feeding, and wholly unconscious of its 
lucky escape. 

It fed along indifferently until it reached | 
| the trail that Selous had made in ascending. | 
Then it suddenly threw up its head, gave| 
a great jump, and running with speed down 
the ridge, disappeared in the timber. | 
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Schools, Colleges 
| and Camps 


The Publishers of The Youth's Companion will 
| be pleased to send to anyone requesting it a Cata- 
| logue of any Academy, Seminary, Military School, 
| Business College, Art, Scientific, Music or Normal 
| School, College or University. Kindly indicate 
| whether you have in mind one for boys or girls, 

and if you have any preference as to its location. 


Address EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT, 
The Youth's Companion, Boston, Mass. 


Boston STAMMERERS’ Institute 


36 Bromfield Street, Boston. 








and Train- 
ing School. 
Established 48 years. 


‘Laurel Crest Camp for Boys 


RUTLAND, MASS. July 5th to Sept 3d. 

Swimming, Bowing. Canoeing, a. Golfing, Boxing. 
M. MANN, Di Director. For particulars address, 

M. UNTERSEE, 161 Davis Ave., Brookline, Mass. 


New England Linotype School 


is young oe (18 years up) f <4 positions. Skilled linotype 
perators to $40 weekly. Short cut to high-grade 

industrial trade. Established nine years, $20,000.00 plant 

Summer — yeu ja Illustrated catalog free. 

VER, Principal, 

(Room A-8). "395 wat Sg Ave., Boston, Mass. 














Special very interesting Laboratory Courses 


in Electrical Engineering 


a Open to all, during the summer vacation; in 
j conjunction with illustrated lectures and reci- 
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tation, gives exeellent.opportunity for obtain- 
ing a good working knowledge of electricity. 
For further information address 
__ PROF. F. E. AUSTIN, Hanover, N. H. 














THE HENRY JEWETT 
SCHOOL of ACTING 


TOY THEATRE, BOSTON 
PRACTICAL STUDY for the STAGE. 
Voice Culture, Public Speaking. 

Pupils Enrolled at Any Time. 

To Colleges and Amateurs: Plays directed, staged and 
complete scenic productions furnished. 


HENRY JEWETT, W. R. MACDONALD, 


r, 
Director. Room C, Toy Theatre, Boston, Ma: 











North Epupenetieté, 


Parsonsfield Seminary, 
ees year. Heavily endowed. Modern" buildings 
and equipment. Prepares for all colleges. Special instruc: 
tors in Agrivaliare, Domestic _—— Teachers’ Trainin: 
All expenses covered by $150-$175. Send fo 

ROLAND H. VERBECK, Prin, Kezar Falls, Maine. 


‘Your { 
Situation 


depends as much upon your training 
as upon your ability. Entering busi- 
ness untrained holds you back. 
Burdett College fits you to hold a 
profitable position, and obtains posi- 
tions for you. 
The Courses are: Applied Business and Man- 
agement, Business, Combined, Shorthand, 
Secretarial, Normal and Finishing. 


New students begin Mondays. Catalog free. 


BURDETT 
‘COLLEGE 


18 Boylston Street, Boston 




































Water Supply 
fs for FARMS — 


» Country Homes 


Send for descriptive Catalog D 
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GROWN ON NEW LAND 


Thrifty plants, how to pet Som 
delivered to you free of Eaprese 
es. I have been in the Plant 
Susttoss 4 years. I will tell 
ra how to pErow a large crop 
time of Drought. 
$ioo IN COLD 
Paid to the Party growing the 
largest crop. If you receive my 
Catalogue it won’t be thrown into 
the waste basket. Send me the 
names of all the Strawberry Growers you know. 


Cc. S. PRATT READING, MASS. 


“Kant Slip” 


Inner Liner 
For Automobile Tires. 
A complete inside fabric rein- 
forcement. Enables you to get 
500 to 1000 miles more from a 
nearly worn-out tire. The flaps 
— slipping, therefore liner 
n't stuck to tire and can be 








transferred from one to another 

and used over and over. Try the 

“Kant Slip” Inner Liner now, 
and geta few hundred miles more 
out of your old tires. It will pay. 
Sold by dealers and by mail. 
Send for circular and prices. 


FORD & LYON, Fitchburg, Mass. 


All sizes. 











Established 
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S? BLUE 


For the » Laundry. 


DOUBLE STRENGTH. 
BEST AND GOES 
FARTHEST. 


Makes white clothes whiter 
and colored fabrics brighter. 





SAWYER CRYSTAL BLUE CO. 
88 BROAD ST., BOSTON. 


Soldin 5c., 10c. & 15c. Bottles. 


Rich and Delicious 


If you’ve never used Pure Peanut 











Butter you have no idea how enjoy- 
able it is or how valuable as food. 


“Penolia” 


Pure Peanut Butter in its highest 
a, yet not expensive. See the 
p 


14 lb, glass jar, 25 cents 


If your grocer hasn’t it, send his 
name and 2c. for this full-sized 


jar by parce! : 
L Nut Products Co. New Haven, Conn. ) 
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Strawberries are good eating, but 
never so good as in strawberry 


Shortcake 


made with Automatic Flour. 
Recipe in top of every 5-lb. 
bag. Ask your grocer quick; 
if he hasn't it, have him get it. 
AUTOMATIC FLOUR CO., 
27 Commercial Street, Boston, 


| tOMary 
*FLOUR 














Gives a beautiful brilliant lustre 
unequaled by any polish you 
ever used. Absolutely non- 
mable; in strict compli- 
ance with the strictest laws of 
any state, including the new 
Massachusetts law. Don't 
mess, up your stove and your- 
self another time with the old 
kinds of polish, but ask your 


Screw -To 
Grocer today for Satin Gloss— Cans, 15'C ee 
the improved stove polish. 

















SATIN GLOSS POLISH CO., Portland, Me. 
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TILTON SEMINARY 





| [Tin the foothitis of the White Mountains. 
Separate dormitories for young men and women. Athi 


Dressmaking and Domestic Science. Moderate rates. 


fields. 





House mother. 
GE 


Seven a — a $30,000 gymnasium and new ag, hall. 


Art, Elocution. Manual Training. Special courses for high Fae gr 


CHASE COTTAGE FOR YOUNG BOYS 
Eatirely, distinct building. Number limited. All advantages of Seminary faculty, gymnasium and athletic 
Endowment permits moderate terms. 


ORGE L. PLIMPTON, 20 School Street, Tilton, N. H. 
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Preparation | oor college or. business. 
di ee 





For information of either department address 
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OR the fifth time Pauline 
F Percival was reading the 

astonishing letter aloud. 
Every member of the family 
had also read it—every mem- 
ber, that is, except Bob, who 
never read anything unless he 
was obliged to, and little Anne, 
who was only a baby and, of 
course, could not read anything. 
The letter was addressed to Pauline, 
as the eldest of the family. She read: 


“Your cousin Hilary will be able to travel 
next week, and I shall return with him. 
But it was not because of his condition that 
he sent for me. I want my big little girl 
and all the chicks to be very glad with me; 
your cousin Hilary has discovered some 
one down here in these Virginia mountains 
who is going to be very dear to me, and who 
is to be another sister to allof you. Youall 
know the picture on father’s desk of my 
cousin Juliet, who was always as a sister 
to me; Pauline at least must have heard 
something about her marriage, and that 
she left us to go away with her husband, 
angry because, for many reasons, we 
wanted her to stay at home with us. But 
you do not know that her husband was 
drowned in a terrible storm off the Chinese 
coast, and that my dear Juliet followed 
him very soon, and left in far-off China a 
little baby girl. Your mamma and I did 
all we could to find Juliet, when we heard 
of her husband’s death; but we could get 
no trace of her. We did not know that 
there was a little child. Now, by the odd- 
est of circumstances, your cousin Hilary 
has found that little girl, another Juliet, 
here in Virginia; the wife of a missionary 
brought her back to her grandmother, who 
has now been dead several years. Some 
faithful colored people, old servants of the 
family, have taken care of the dear little 
girl. There is a vast amount of worthless 
land here belonging to the child, and I must 
remain until Hilary and I can arrange with 
the court to have me made her guardian, 
in place of the old scamp who is now trus- 
tee. Then I shall bring Juliet back with 
me to Walford, and I shall expect my little 
woman to have things ready for her, and 
all of you to love her. Kisses all round. 

“Father.”’ 


Pauline folded the letter and put it 
back into its envelope. It had come six 
days before, and since its arrival the 
Percivals had talked of little else than 
the new cousin who was so soon to 
become a member of the family. Now, 
at five o’clock in the afternoon, their 
father and Juliet might come at any 
moment; their train had been due at 
half past four o’clock. 

Bob, who was ten, was aiming an 
empty sling shot at the clock; Aimée, 
three years older than Bob, was arrang- 
ing her hair in front of the old-fashioned 
mirror; and Eugenia, with both elbows 
on the table, was studying her geometry. 
The children usually sat in the large 
dining room, which opened out of the 
parlor, for the parlor was lonely since 
their mother’s death. Mrs. Percival 
had died two years before, on the day 
that Anne came. 

Bob was the first to speak after Pauline 
finished the letter. ‘‘Don’t see why it 
couldn’t have been a boy !’’ he grumbled. 

‘*Maybe she’]] let you carry her books 
to school, little Bobby,’’ Aimée said. ‘*Maybe 
she’ll like your nice curly hair. Maybe she’ll 
admire your pretty red cheeks. ’’ 

Bob, instantly roused by the insults, dashed 
across the room, gave a pull at the hair ribbon 
that Aimée had been tying with such care, and 
‘an out of the door. 

‘*Q Maysie! Aimée!’’ said Pauline re- 
proachfully. 

“IT don’t care,’’ said Aimée. ‘‘It’s bad 
enough to have another girl in the family; 
imagine having another boy !’’ 

Pauline gave a little sigh; it was indeed 

bad enough to have another member in the 
family. Young as she was, the care of the 
household fell largely upon her, and all too well 
she knew that the coming of one more would 
mean less for each one. Mr. Percival’s salary 
as librarian of the Walford Public Library was 
; inall, and there were six to be clothed and 
ied. Pauline had to manage carefully to make 
both ends meet each month. She was glad to 
uave this little orphaned Juliet, of course; 
but, after all, it meant more care—and Pauline 
was Only seventeen years old. 
_**Well, she’s got to room with you, Aimée,’’ 
“ugenia said. ‘You are nearest her age, and 
)ou’ve got to look after her. I warn you all 
‘ight now, I’m not going to have her inter- 
‘upting my lessons. ’? 

“<q girls!”” cried Pauline. ‘‘How can you 
alk like that when father wrote as he did? 
ind she is our cousin. ’? 


“‘Well, cousin or not,’ declared Aimée, ‘‘I’m | 
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DRAWN BY FLORENCE STORER 
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SHE RAN TO THE BIG FRONT DOOR, AND BEGAN TO POUND ON IT AND 
TO SHAKE THE KNOB. 


| not going to have her in my room, mussing 
| everything! 
up! 


Think how she’s been brought 

‘*T have already put her bed into my room,’’ 
said Pauline, ‘‘and I don’t think she’d need 
much bringing up, Aimée, to have better man- 
ners than some nearer home. ’’ 

June had expected to meet five cousins; but 
when, at the sound of their father’s key in the 
lock, the whole tribe of young Percivals came 
dashing toward the front door, she thought 
there must be at least fifteen of them. 

As soon as Mr. Percival had taken baby 
Anne from her, Pauline threw her arms about 
June; her motherly heart already yearned 
over the little stranger. Bob manfully shook 
hands, and then putting his hand over his 
mouth dashed from the room. The younger 
girls held back near the staircase, giggling 
very hard, and staring. 

Supper was very strange to June; the grace 
before and after the meal, the many pretty 
dishes, the chatter of Pauline and Bob with 
their father, and the staring eyes of the two 
girls made her feel lonely and uncomfortable. 
Immediately after supper Pauline took Anne 
upstairs to bed, and Mr. Percival went off to 
his study. 

‘“*Get to your lessons, Bobby man,’’ he 
said, as he went. ‘‘And you three girls get 
acquainted with each other. ’’ 

When they were left alone, June looked 
uneasily at the others. She was painfully 





| aware that she was not in the least like them, | 


yet she could not quite make out in what the | 
difference lay. Eugenia and Aimée, however, | 
knew perfectly. 

They were simply dressed, in dark plaid 
dresses; but June had been clothed according 
to mammy’s ideas of what was right and 
proper. ‘To be sure, her dress was also of 
plaid; but the plaid was silk, and of such a 
combination of colors— brown, purple, and 
bright apple green—as had not been sold in | 
any shop for thirty years or more. Mammy 
had made the little dress with a tight-fitting 
waist that fastened primly up the front, and 
that came well down over June’s thin shoul- 
ders; the fullness of the sleeves began about 
halfway to her elbows, and was gathered into 
narrow bands at the wrists. Her skirt was 
very full, and reached quite to her shoe tops. 

**Too long??? mammy had said. ‘‘Ain’t 
yo’ gwine travelin’? Ain’t yo’ gwine to be 
in yo’ teens by de time yo’ gits dar? And 
ain’t yo’ a lady? Huh? Answer me dat!’’ 

June’s black curls were rolled back into-a | 
quaint, old-fashioned net shaped like a beaver’s | 
tail. About her little brown throat was a wide | 
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she left Oakwood Manor. She 
had felt it first when mammy’s 
faithful arms were round her 
for the last time; and she had 
felt itagain when Uncle Tribby 
openly wept at the Ferryville 
station, and again when 
**Hilary-Hilary’’ had bidden 
her good-by in New York. 

For several minutes the three 

girls sat silent, in miserable embarrass- 
ment. Eugenia was the first to speak. 
Eugenia went through life trying to 
learn; and if she failed at all in her 
endeavor it was not because she did not 
ask questions. 

**How old are you?’’ 
manded of June. 

‘““Twelve,’’ replied June, looking at 
her timidly. Then, suddenly remem- 
bering that this very day was her birth- 
day, she corrected herself hastily: ‘*‘No, 
thirteen. ’’ 

Aimée giggled, and Eugenia asked in 
a superior tone, ‘‘Gracious! Don’t you 
know your own age, Juliet?’’ 

June always refused to answer to the 
name of Juliet, and so remained silent. 

‘*Where are you in school ?’’ 

June frowned; she disliked the very 
name of school. ‘‘I can read already,’’ 
she said proudly. ‘‘I don’t have to go 
to school.’’ 

Aimée’s eyes opened wide, and 
Eugenia asked, in a tone of amazed 
respect : 

‘‘Why, Juliet Lansing! 
have to go to school? 
equations yet?’’ 

To June, figures were entirely un- 
known; her grandmother had detested 
them, and had spent all her efforts upon 
teaching the girl to read; she had taken 
it for granted that the rest of her edu- 
cation would follow somehow. There- 
fore June replied: 

‘*T have never been anywhere in all 
my whole long life but in Ferryville and 
the manor and here, and I don’t know 
where Equasia is.’’ 

It took Eugenia and Aimée half a 
minute to discover what she meant; 
then they fell upon each other’s shoul- 
ders with shrieks of laughter. 

June watched them with her head 
held high until she felt the tears very 
near her eyes; then anger rose in her 
small breast. 

Aimée, looking at her plaid-silk dress, 
asked, ‘‘Who is your dressmaker, Cousin 
Juliet ?’’ 

At that, the tears came to June’s 
eyes, but she clenched her fists. When- 
ever she was excited, she spoke in the 
language that she had heard from her 
cradle. 

**You-all are no-’count, low-down 
trash !’’ she cried, trembling with anger. 
**You-all don’t know more about being 
a lady than Torm’s old black dog does! 
You’ve got no sense and you’ve got no 
manners, and I won’t stay in the same 
house along with you!’’ 

Leaving Eugenia and Aimée too much 
amazed to move or speak, she rushed out of 
the room; she ran to the big front door, and 
began to pound on it and to shake the knob. 

‘*Tet me out!’’ she cried. ‘‘I won’t stay 
locked in! I’m going home tomy mammy! I 
won’t stay in this house! Let me out!’’ 

In a moment the house was all confusion; 
Bob rushed downstairs; then Pauline came 
wildly running, with Mr. Percival close behind 
her. Eugenia and Aimée, frightened at what 
they had done, stood in the shadow of the 
dining-room door. 

In a moment Pauline’s arms were about 
June, but the child was too wild with fright 
to pay any heed to her soothing words; Mr. 
Percival took her up in his arms, still seream- 
ing and struggling, and carried her to his 
study; there he seated himself, still holding 
her close, before the open fire. 

While Pauline smoothed her curls, which had 
fallen free of the ugly net, and bathed her face 
and caressed her, Mr. Percival talked to her of 
the love they were all going to feel for her, and 
of their desire to make her happy among them. 
He explained that she was not locked in except 


she now de- 


You don’t 
Have you got to 


embroidered collar that had been the pride of | as the others were, by being part of a family, 


her Aunt Lucille Mary in the year in which | 
she danced at her first party. Poor little June! | 
When Bob went to his lessons, June saw | 
him wink at his sisters and nod toward her. 
She flushed hotly, and had to swallow hard | 
to keep down that mysterious lump in her 


and that she must try to learn to be like other 
children. When at last she was quiet, he sent 
for Aimée and Eugenia. 

The culprits had been thinking over their 
rudeness, and they were thoroughly frightened 
and ashamed. Aimée, who was as brave and 


| throat that she had been feeling ever since | generous as she was vain and pretty, spoke at 





COS 
once. ‘‘We were teasing her, father, and we 
were perfectly horrid. I’m awfully sorry.’’ 

‘‘T was the worst,’’ Eugenia said. ‘‘She 
said we weren’t ladies, and we were not, either. 
I was just as mean as I could be.”’ 

Mr. Percival looked at them quietly; his 
judgment was always kind and fair. 

‘‘Why did you do it?’’ he asked. 

Eugenia spoke with trembling lips: 
rather not say before Juliet, father.’’ 

Aimée’s pretty head was on Pauline’s shoul- 
der. ‘‘She may have my new blue dress if 
she wants it, father, and I’ll give her my two 
best hair ribbons!’’ she sobbed. 

Mr. Percival’s lips twitched a little at that, 
but he said sternly, ‘‘It will take more than 
dresses and hair ribbons to make this dear 
little girl love you after such treatment. Will 
you shake hands and forgive them, June?’’ 

June hid her face against his coat, but held 
out a hot little hand, which the girls took 
rather limply; then Mr. Percival carried her 
to her room, and left her with Pauline. 

The older girl took her across the room to 
see Anne, who was sleeping in her little white 
bed with brass knobs—the prettiest bed June 
had ever seen; then she drew June down 
beside her on the couch, and asked her about 
her journey, and told her about the way in 
which the different members of the Percival 
household spent their days. Presently they 
heard a bell sounding through the house. 

‘‘Oh, what is that?’’ June cried excitedly. 
It was the first doorbell she had ever heard. 

Pauline smiled. ‘That is the bell that rings 
when anyone is at the front door. I must see 
what it is, dear, but I’ll be back.’’ 

Then June heard many exclamations from 


“T'd 


| below, and in a moment Pauline came running 
| upstairs again, carrying a large, flat box. 

| ‘*It’s for you, Juliet !’’ she exclaimed. ‘‘ This 
| box has just been sent from one of the stores, 
| and it’s addressed to you!’’ 

| June’s eyes opened wide; she had never 
| received a box addressed to herself, and could 
hardly understand what Pauline meant. She 
shook her head. 

‘*T reckon it isn’t for me; it must be some 
other Juliet. ’’ 

‘«The label reads ‘Miss June Lansing.’ ’’ 

‘*Maybe it is for me, then. You open it, 
won’t you? Do you think it’s alive?’’ 

Pauline opened the box, and gave June a 
yellow envelope that lay on top of the folds of 
tissue paper. It was the first telegram June 
had ever seen; they read it together. 

Send complete outfit for girl thirteen to Miss 
June Lansing, 46 Elder Street. Am telegraphing 
| money with this. Inclose card happy birthday. 
| H. Warburton. 
| And under the folds of paper lay Hilary- 

Hilary’s gift: a blue dress trimmed with braid 
and brass buttons, a dress of white serge, a dark 
| blue coat, a schoolgirl hat, and many other 
|girlish things that June had never owned 
| before; there was even a small red pocketbook. 

Of course she had to try on the things at once ; 
Aimée and Eugenia came in and shared the ex- 
citement, and all embarrassment was forgotten. 

When June was alone in her little bed at 
last, she lay with her treasures all round her, 
where she could touch them in the night and 
see them the first thing in the morning; and 
the little red pocketbook, with Hilary-Hilary’s 
telegram in it, she held fast in her hand. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 
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ROM the street, seven stories below the 
Fk tiny Wolff apartment, rose faintly the 
morning noises of the city. They filled 
the soul of Helena Wolff, standing in her 
kitchen, with fright and homesickness; they 
spoke to the ears of William Wolff, standing in 
the doorway, of intense, ungratified, never-to- 
be-gratified longing. There are dwellers in vil- 
lages and lonely farmhouses to whom the city 
is an Elysium, a promised land, a garden of Hes- 
perides. To that class belonged William Wolff. 
William was short and plump and his eyes 
were blue and wide. His face shone with 
cleanliness, and so did his white cuffs and 
collar, and his stiffly starched, ministerial white 
tie. William Wolff was not a minister; he 
was a Pennsylvania German boy, seventeen 
years old, who had left his village—so German 
that it still retained its German name of 
Wolff’s Gass (Street)—to conquer the world. 
But the world, alas! had conquered William. 
‘*Don’t talk so dumb, mom!’’ said William 
to his mother. William was tired, nervous, 
and irritable. ‘‘What can youdo? You cannot 
even talk English good. You went once with 
me, and the man made as if he could not under- 
stand you. Do the people want a man to work 
that has to have his mother all the time by 
him? Perhaps the man from this store down 
here’’—William pointed to the thick skylight 
beside the landing, which admitted light to the 
manager’s room of the great Globe Store— 
‘*would have given me a place if you had not 
been by. It does not look right for a man to 
have his mother always by.’’ 

Helena looked across the tiny kitchen at her 
son. She was making apple pies—tender, deli- 
cious, melting in the mouth—of Wolff’s Gass 
apples, according to the Wolff’s Gass recipe. 
She was plump, and with her starched, bal- 
looning skirts, she looked like a round, hand- 
some bird—a duck perhaps, but a duck penned 
into a tiny coop: Confinement in the little 
apartment was beginning to have its effect on 
Helena; her cheeks were not so rosy as they 
had been a month ago, and her appetite for 
apple pie was not so keen as it had been in 
Wolff’s Gass. Helena had brought up four 
daughters and had married them successfully 
and happily to rich farmers; but to establish 
William in the world was not so easy. 

William was aman. It is true that he was 
only seventeen and that he was smaller than 
his sisters, the buxom Hannah and Maria and 
Liz’bet and Mamie. It is true that such ex- 
ceptional power as he possessed he had thus 
far devoted to holding his own against the 
other boys in Wolff’s Gass. But William was 
aman. For the sake of her four fine girls, 
Helena had never gone a step out of her 
placid, comfortable way; but for the sake of 
William she had closed her house, had left 
her garden, her church, her friends, and had 
moved to Philadelphia to keep house for 
William until William should find a place. 
Then, when he was well along on the path 
to the mayoralty of the city or to the owner- 
ship of its largest store, she would return 
proudly to Wolff’s Gass, never to leave that 
loved spot again. 

But William found no place. Early in the 
morning Helena rose and set about her day’s 
work, although no one else seemed to be 
stirring in that vast city. She washed, she 
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said with glum decision, ‘‘you are to go back 
to Wolff’s Gass to-morrow, mom. ’’ 

‘Well, that is best, William.’’ Helena could 
not keep the rapture out of her eyes. ‘‘There 
you can get along good, William. There the 
people are Christians. The girls will buy me 
a farm and I will put you on it.’’ 

‘The girls will buy a farm and you will put 
me on it! How do you know they will?’’ 

‘*They wrote a letter a while ago, ’’ explained 
Helena, taking the letter from her apron 
pocket. The tone of the letter was patroniz- 
ing; the four girls had decided that their 
mother had wasted time enough on William 
and his foolish expedition. Helena forgot that 
it was because of its patronizing tone that she 
had not shown the letter to William before. 
All his life he had resented the management 
of his sisters. 

‘*You can go back to Mrs. Tobias Brenner 
and Mrs. Mamie Bleich and Mrs. Hannah 
Peterly and Mrs. Calphenus Zuck!’’ he said 
with scorn. ‘‘That is no way to write a letter 
to a mother! I am dumb, but I know better 
than that. You oughtn’t to sign ‘Mrs.’ to 
your mother. I guess you know they are 
‘Mrs.’ Go back tothem!’’ Poor, discouraged 
William was rapidly working himself into a 
passion. ‘*Go home! I will put you on the 
train. If I do not have work by to-night, then 
by to-morrow night I will not be here. ’’ 

As William started down the steps, Helena 
came out on the landing. 

‘*But where will you be then, William ?’’ 

‘*There is always the river,’’ said William. 

He did not mean what he said; he was sick 
at heart and almost distracted. Helena sat 


‘| down by the table with her head on her arm. 


She did not quite understand William’s allu- 
sion to the river. 

‘*T cannot stay here!’’ wailed poor Helena 
in her despair. ‘‘It is all the time too expen- 
sive. And I will get sick. I cannot live this 
way; it is to me too narrow. These walls 
they press upon me. Ach, what shall I do?’’ 





WITH A GREAT JARRING OF HERSELF AND THE TABLE AND THE ROOM, 
HELENA LANDED ON HER FEET. 


rinsed, she hung up her clothes, walking trem- 
blingly across the skylight that the landlord 
had assured her a dozen times was built pur- 
posely to carry the weight of the human body. 
She ironed, she baked, she scrubbed. 

Although Helena was up early, she needed 
never to rouse William. William was eager to 
go forth. He ate his breakfast speedily and 
started out. Then he waited in doorways and 
on boxes in front of stores to speak with man- 
agers and clerks; but he found nothing to do. 

‘*‘T can drive a team,’’ he told the men to 
whom he applied. ‘‘I am strong. In Wolff’s 
Gass they were glad to get me to harvest.’’ 

Sometimes they refused him gruffly; but 
more often they laughed at him. His eyes 
were so round and there was such a shine of 
soap and water on his cheeks that he made 
people smile. 
| Day after day he returned disappointed and 
|cast down. Upon the day on which his 
mother had accompanied him, he had been for 
the first time in his life impertinent to her. 

‘‘T am dumb enough, mom. But you are 
dumber yet than I.’’ 

Now, facing her from the doorway of the 
| little kitchen, William was worse than imper- 
| tinent: he was cruel. 
| ‘*If I don’t have a place by to-night,’’ he 








What Helena did was to finish her pies. 
After that she began her washing. The day 
before had been rainy, and now it was cloudy, 
but the wash must be hung out. Helena ex- 
pected no more bright days in her life. After 
a long time she recalled to mind what William 
had said. Slowly she began to understand 
the shocking implication of his words. 

** Ach, ach!’’ she cried wildly. ‘* Did he mean 
it?’? And then after a little while she answered 
herself sensibly: ‘‘No, he did not mean it.’’ 

William did not come home to dinner—an 
unprecedented omission. His mother had 
baked her pies and taken them from the oven; 
she went on with her washing, and she cooked 
deliciously the cabbage and pork that William 
liked; but still William did not come. 

‘*But he will come till evening,’’ Helena 
assured herself, trembling. ‘‘That was only 
William’s talk.’? Her round face brightened. 
‘*T have a plan!’’ she cried aloud. ‘‘I will 
hurry, I will not even hang up my wash, I 
will not even make my dishes away. When 
William comes, I will have a place for him!’’ 

After William had plunged down the seven 
flights of stairs that led from the Wolff apart- 
ment to the street, he stood for a moment 
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of the Globe Store jeered at him. William 
could have thrashed any one of them, but he 
had discovered that he could not expect to whip 
all the boys ina great city. He not only hated 
those boys, he envied them; he would gladly 
have exchanged places with the least of them. 

On this side of the great building was the 
entrance to the offices of the Globe Store; here 
William and his mother had stopped the man- 
ager, and had been rudely turnedaway. Here, 
also, William had approached the manager 
alone, and had been rejected. Nevertheless, he 
now dared to apply once more to the tall man 
who was about to enter the door. 

‘*T come from Wolff’s Gass, ’’ he said, repeat- 
ing his old formula. ‘‘I want a place.’’ 

The manager glared down at him. The 
manager was very tall, and William was very 
short and stout. 

‘*T have told you twice that I have no place 
for you. I have told you alone and I have told 
you and your mother. If you bother me again 
T’ll report you to the police. Where did you 
say you came from ?’’ 

‘*T come from Wolff’s Gass. ’’ 

‘Then go back there. ’’ 

Hot tears came into William’s blue eyes. If 
he had dared, he would have shaken his fist at 
the manager’s back; but he did not dare. He 
was convinced that the manager of the Globe 
Store and all other persons in Philadelphia 
who had places to give had conspired against 
him. Thousands of less worthy and diligent 
boys in the city had positions; why not he? 
William decided that there must be something 
repellent in his features; he grew hourly more 
desperate. He would devote this one day to 
the search; then he would give up. Just 
what he meant by giving up was not quite 
clear to his own mind. He had spoken from 
sheer misery to his mother about the river. 
But he said to himself now that after to-morrow 
there was no telling what he might do. 

When Helena had eaten her dinner, she piled 
her dishes into a corner of the sink. Then 
she went into her bedroom, took off her calico 
dress, and put on a black dress and her beau- 
tiful black silk sunbonnet and her black 
gloves. Thus attired, Helena was a hand- 
some, motherly figure. She climbed painfully 
down the seven flights of stairs. By the time 
she reached the bottom her knees threatened 
to give way beneath her; she sat down on the 
stairs for a moment and rested. 

Then, having determined to forgive the 
former rudeness of the manager, and wholly 
unaware that William had again approached 
him, Helena, avoiding the elevator, of which 
she was afraid, climbed the six flights to the 
manager’s office under that same thick skylight 
upon which she trod so gingerly, and knocked 
humbly at the door. 

‘*Come in,’’ said the manager pleasantly. 
He was making ready for a conference of the 
owners of the great Globe Store, and his voice 
was like honey. When he saw Helena, his 
tone changed. ‘‘What do you want?’’ 

Helena smiled athim. She had been a pretty 
young girl and a petted wife and a loved 
mother, and she was accustomed to smiling and 
being smiled upon. 

‘*T come from Wolff’s Gass,’’ she explained. 
‘“*T came to talk abott my boy, William. I 
thought that when he was not by, I could tell 
what a good boy he is. I thought I could get 
him a place. I thought —’’ 

Helena got no further. The manager started 
from his chair, and coming toward her threat- 
eningly, flung open the door. He was harassed 
by daily applications for work, and he was 
harassed also by the beginning of the Christ- 
mas rush; he was not in a good humor. 

‘*Get out!’’ he cried. ‘‘I told your boy this 
morning that if he or you spoke to me again 
I’d tell the police. Don’t let me see you again. 
Don’t let me —’’ 

If the manager had interrupted Helena 
before flinging open the door, Helena now 
interrupted him by departing abruptly. With 
the stiff ribbons of her sunbonnet shaking 
beneath her chin, she went down the six flights 
of stairs. Then, almost without pause, she 
climbed the seven flights to her abode. Several 
times she stumbled; several times she laid her 
hand on her violently beating heart. 

When she reached her kitchen, she dropped 
heavily into the nearest chair. 

‘*T will put on my everyday clothes; then | 
can think.’’ Her confused mind tried to find 
peace in the duties that awaited her. ‘‘I will 
wash my dishes and I will hang out my sheets. 
Perhaps they will dry yet this afternoon. ’’ 

Hardly knowing the back from the front of 
her dress, she put on her familiar blue calico. 

‘*T will hang up my sheets, ’’ she said again. 
‘*It is surely time for William to come. It is 
two o’clock in the afternoon already. Where 
is William??? Helena breathed the terrible 
words: ‘‘He said something from the river!’’ 

With weak hands she wrung out the sheets 
as best she could. The thick skylight seemed 
to shake beneath her, but she knew that it was 
only her own tremors. Again and again had 
the landlord assured her that the skylight was 
especially constructed to bear the weight of the 
human body. Besides, Helena gave at this 
moment no thought to her own safety. 

‘*T have no place for William!’? she whis- 


looking about him, with his hands in his| pered over and over to herself. 


pockets. Near by the assembling errand boys 


Then, suddenly, Helena screamed. The 
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skylight might have been safe for a person of 
ordinary weight, but it had evidently not been 
constructed for the constant passing to and fro 
of two hundred pounds. It may have been 
that a sharp blow from her heel split one of 
the thick panes. At any rate, the glass cracked ; 
she took another step and the crack spread; 
another, and the glass parted, and Helena 
plunged downward with a wet sheet in her 
hands. With a loud clatter the two pieces of 
the broad pane fell upon a table just beneath 
the skylight; upon them, with a great jarring 
of herself and the table and the room, Helena | 
landed on her feet. Upon the head of the; 
manager of the Globe Store, in a wild clutch, 
fell her hand; over the heads of four other 
gentlemen spread the wet sheet. There was 
the mighty crash of glass, there was the heavy 
thud of Helena, there was the swish of wet 
linen, there was silence, deep, absolute. With 
open mouth and staring eyes, Helena stood 
upon the table. Equally immobile, as if par- 
alyzed, sat the manager, and opposite him, 
beneath the sheet, the four gentlemen. 

In a moment the manager rose solemnly 
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WITH FLOWERS. 


and offered Helena his hand. Beneath the | | well-cared for. 








in Denmark, the Dane is born into a certain 
class of society, the traditions of which 
surround him until the time of his death. 
That class distinction does not mean, however, 
that the poorest Danish boy cannot rise to a 
high position. Of course the king and princes 
are ‘‘born’’; certain high-court offices are 
reserved for members of certain important 
families; the members of other families are 
‘*excellencies’’ by right of birth. No power 
in the world can make another Dane equal to | 
them in rank. Nevertheless, a prime minister 
may be—and has been—of peasant 
origin, and the members of the min- 
istry, who, with the ‘‘excellencies, ’’ 
walk into dinner at court immedi- | 
ately behind the royal family, are | 
often men who began life in a con- 
dition of dire poverty. 
Although the man of noble blood 
can more easily rise in court and 
official circles, any man can through 
sheer merit achieve the highest hon- 
ors. For example, Prof. Vilhelm 
Thomsen, the great Latin philolo- 
gist, has recently received the Order 
of the Elephant—a decoration that 
is usually given only to royalty. | 


I: spite of the tendency toward democracy | 


| sell newspapers or work 


|in the fields provided for 





the Danes believe that the first business of | 
every child is to help his parents and to be} 
disciplined by self-denial. The young children | 


| attend school from one o’clock to five o’clock | 
|in the afternoon. 


In the 


study; those that constantly play truant are 
kept, with the consent of their parents, for 
about a week in a room connected with the 
school, until a habit of attendance is formed. 
If children are poor, the municipality pays for 
all their schooling, even for the shoes and 
dress they wear for gymnastics. During Jan- 
uary, February, and March, hot dinners are 
furnished the children three times a week at 

a cost to thém of about three cents a meal. 
The one unpardonable crime in the Danish 
schools is snobbishness. In school all differ- 
ences of rank or of money must be forgotten. 
Sor6é and Herlufsholm are schools founded for 
the higher classes. The boy who goes through 
those schools has his future shaped for him. 
He will go to the univer- 





morning the girls help their 
mother with her house- 
work, and the boys run 
errands for her, or earn 
something toward house- 
hold expenses by deliver- 
ing milk. 

The older children begin 
school at eight o’clock in 
the morning and have their 
afternoons free; but they 
are never idle in the after- 
noon. If the boys do not 


in offices or warehouses, 
they play hockey or foot- 
ball in the school yard or 


that purpose. 
I once heard one of the THE 

members of the Danish 

royal family say, ‘‘My son must walk to and | 

from school every morning; I do not permit | 


| him to takea tramear.’’ The sons of two very | 
But the Dane who through his distinguished noblemen never dream of going | schools of the higher classes, but both women 
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sity, and then enter official 
life. 

The young Dane enters 
the intermediate school at 
the age of twelve. After 
three years there he is 
ready to enter the gymna- 
sium. The Latin schools 
or gymnasiums, which 
charge the students mod- 
erate fees, are the direct 
roads that lead to the uni- 
versity. At the State Latin 
School in Copenhagen the 
hours are from eight o’ clock 
in the morning until three 
o’clock in the afternoon, 
ineluding Saturdays. Two 
weeks for vacation are al- 
lowed at Christmas, ten 
days at Easter, a week for 
the delightful Whitsuntide,—when summer is 
fully awake,—and six weeks in the summer. 

Coeducation does not exist in the Danish 


character or his abilities receives | up to their parents’ apartment—in Copenhagen | and men students attend the university. 


high honors remains as a rule just 
as simple and contented with his | 
class as he was before. 

The Danish child in the city or | 
country is usually well - fed ont | 





| everyone lives in an apartment—in the ele- 


vator. It is the business of boys to walk! 


Girls educated at semiprivate schools take 
the same studies as the boys—with the addition 


The summers in Denmark are short and/|of courses in cooking and the domestic arts. 


warm, never hot; the school vacation at that 
time of the year is not long, and the children 


Those studies are considered absolutely neces- 
sary to a girl’s education. As soon as a girl 


The Danes love children and | | Spend every moment of it in the open air. ‘of good family is engaged to be married, she 


awe with which he seemed to regard her was | | lowers. One of their proverbs says, ‘‘ A house With us sunshine is so common that we do not | is sent into a family that is noted for its good 


laughter, which threatened to burst forth. 


| without children is a desert without flowers. ’? | 
‘*Madam,’’ he said, ‘‘will you step down ?’’ At an early age the Danish children begin 





Still trembling, Helena, assisted by the} to play simple games, many of which are part 


manager, stepped upon a chair, and thence| of the traditions of the people. 


to the floor. 
chair that he placed for her. 


friends who were swathed in 
the wet sheet. As carefully 
as he could he removed it, and 
gazed upon the gentlemen. 
‘*What’’—began one of the 
men, and then stopped. Be- 
fore them sat Helena; on her 
face was an indescribable ex- 
pression of fright and surprise 
and outrage. Suddenly the 
man who had begun to speak 
rocked back and forth, an- 
other put his hand over his 
mouth, and another giggled 
nervously. The manager laid 
his hand on Helena’s shoul- 
der. Heshook with laughter, 
but his concern for her was none the less | 
sincere, and he addressed her with courtesy: 
‘*‘Madam! I hope you are not hurt!’’ 
Dumbly, piteously, Helena returned his look. 


There are 


Then she sank heavily into the} many quaint old songs that have been set to 
The man-| music and that the children sing in the eve- 
ager thereupon turned his attention to his | nings in spring. 


In March you see the boys 





A CLASS IN THE SCHOOL KITCHEN. 


spinning tops, and on the pavements of the | 

towns rings for games of marbles show that all | 

over the world the boy is the same old boy. 
The only kindergarten lessons that most | 


value it. With the Dane it is different—he | 
will not let a gleam of it escape him if he can | 





UNIVERSITY STUDENTS. 


help it. Work and exercise are considered as 
almost equally important in Danish schools ; but 
although the boys take part in hockey or foot- 
ball matches, their teachers do not encourage 
the spirit of competition in sports. The Danish 
educator regards our system of intercollegiate 
baseball or football with strong disapproval. 
‘*We do not want our children to look on at 
the games of the gladiators,’’ he says; ‘‘each 
| young person must be made as strong as pos- 


She thought of her position in Wolff’s Gass | Danish children get are those that nature—| sible—that is one of the aims of education.’ 
and of the great respect in which she was held | with her water, air, flowers, and woods—gives | The Danish educators fear the spirit of gam- 
there; she remembered how her dignity had | them. There is so much water in Denmark | bling, which they think violent competition in 
been offended by her experiences in Philadel- | | that the children begin to swim at an early | sports encourages. 


phia. She could not speak. 


| age, and even the city boys become skillful in | 


The average Danish child likes to hear sto- 


‘*Madam!’’ cried the tall manager again, in | sailing boats. During vacation and at other | ries, but he does not read much. He drops his 


still greater concern. The skylight belonged to times, in warm weather, and even in weather | books as soon as he has mastered his lessons. | 


the Globe Store, and was built to be walked | that we should not consider as warm, 


upon. The Globe Store was responsible for | you meet processions of children with 
the safety of those whose business it was to | towels in their hands on their way to 
| the swimming places on The Sound. 
but he saw that she was a fine and handsome Danish children are taught to swim 
He felt now no desire to laugh; he | as a part of their education. 


walk upon it. He did not recognize Helena, 
old lady. 


was frightened and deeply distressed. ‘Try | 


to speak to me! Is there anything I can do | where the children of the poor are 


for you? Only tell me what it is!’’ 
Still Helena looked at him. 


spite of her fall she did not seem to be hurt. 


‘*T will do anything for you I can,’’ repeated | 


the manager. 


Now, faintly, Helena smiled. These faces | 


were like the faces of the residents of Wolff’s 
Gass. With throbbing heart she looked from one 
to the other. Then, being a clever Pennsyl- 
vania German, Helena saw Opportunity hold- 
ing out his hands, and grasped them speedily. 

‘*Yes,’? she said in her gentle voice, ‘‘I 
would like a place for my boy William. ’’ 

“Your boy William !’? The manager’s lips 
parted. He recognized Helena. 


‘‘May I have a place for my boy William?”’ 


said she again in her sweet voice. ‘‘That isall | 
I want. He is a good boy and a smart boy.”’ 
For a long moment the manager studied 


She moved | | away at work. 
experimentally in her chair, and found that in | larger children are not only fed and 





In Denmark there are institutions 


}ecared for while their parents are 
In those places. the 


| taught to play games, but are pre- 
pared for school. 

Danish children begin to go to 
school at the age of seven; attend- 
ance at school is compulsory, and as 
a result there is virtually no illiteracy 
in Denmark. Play is an important 
part of school life, and you frequently see the | 
schoolmaster or mistress directing a game of | 
football or hockey in the school yard, or guid- | 


| ing the singing of the younger children. 


Some years ago, children of the middle classes 
were sent to what in England is called a 
‘“dame’’ school—kept by some old lady and 
supported by moderate fees; but such schools 
| have gone out of fashion, and now children 
are sent at once to the school of the district. 


Helena’s wistful face. Then suddenly he| There are public schools in all parts of Den- 
swallowed, as if there were a great lump in his | mark that demand no fee from the parents, 


throat. 
William,’ he said. 
me at nine o’clock in the morning.’’ 

And at nine o’clock promptly the next | 


morning, a happy William reported for duty. | interfere with the interests of the home, for 


‘*You may have a place for your boy | but those ‘‘communal’’ schools are considered | i 
‘*Tell William to report to | as not so good as those to which a small fee is 


paid monthly. 
In Denmark the school is not permitted to 





BOYS EXERCISING IN THE SCHOOL YARD. 


Of course a time confes when he reads the novels 
of Cooper, which usually take a place in his 
heart second only to the romances of Ingemann 
—the Danish Sir Walter Scott. He does not need 
to read the stories of Hans Christian Andersen, 
for he has listened to them ever since he could 
hear. And the Bible is part of his daily edu- 
cation, for he begins almost as soon as he enters 
school to prepare for his confirmation. 

‘*Our children,’’ said a very clever Danish 
gentlemen, of whom I asked some questions 
before writing this article, ‘‘do not work harder 
in school than they have to; but each of them 
has a favorite subject,—in most cases history, 
botany, or geology,—and his interest in that 
will be boundless. ’’ 








In Denmark, lazy children are forced to 





housekeeping, in order to prepare herself for 
|her duties as a home maker. The homes 
of the country clergymen — preste- 
gaarde, as they are called—are 
famous as schools of instruction in 
housekeeping. Many of them are 
lovely old places where simplicity of 
life and the higher culture go hand 
in hand. Both girls and boys learn 
to love art and music from the mo- 
ment they enter school. 

The university is the gate to all 
important professional positions. The 
University of Copenhagen was 
founded at the request of Christian I 
by the edict of Pope Sixtus 1V in June, 
1475. It began in a small way, and 
did not become prominent for over a 
hundred years. The buildings of the university 
date from the beginning of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. They are a group of lecture halls near 
Our Lady’s Church ; chains are stretched across 
the street on which the buildings are situated, 
so that no noise may disturb the professors. 

While a young man is studying for the uni- 
versity entrance examinations, he accepts no 
invitations to any entertainment. He is 
‘‘reading,’’ his father says, and that settles 
the question of his attending any dinner or 
ball. When he finally enters the university, 
about the age of eighteen, and dons the black 
silk cap in winter, or the white cap with a 
red band in summer, he feels that he is a man. 
A new world is before him. He has made up 
his mind to be a lawyer, a diplomat,—in 
Denmark diplomacy is a profession, —a doctor, 
or a clergyman; but he is in no hurry to take 
up his business in life. He has worked so 
hard in the preliminary schools that now he 
wants to associate leisurely with ‘‘men.’’ 

During the first year he works for a minor 
philosophical degree. ‘‘It’s about a fortnight’s 
reading,’’ a student said to me rather con- 
temptuously. He probably joins one or an- 
other of the various students’ societies. The 
most popular of those is the Students’ Asso- 
ciation (Studenterforening), in which is the 
famous rifle club and the singing society. To 
occupy his leisure time there are meetings of 
the debating societies, lectures on current topics, 
frequent balls in the winter, and just before 
Lent the grand carnival. 

The university has no supervision over the 
students. They play cards, talk, take long 
walks in the country, cement friendships, 
interest themselves in some special pursuit, 
but they study very irregularly—until the time 
for the examination arrives. Most of the stu- 
dents work with a private tutor. American or 
English students would regard those final 
examinations as heartbreaking, and none out- 
side of China can be more terrible. A student’s 
success in life depends upon them, for in order 
to get any official position he must have passed 
them with a high mark. If he fails in his 
examination he fails for life, unless, indeed, 
he decides to add several years of academic 
work to the five or six he has already spent. 

At the ‘‘ Regensen’’ students who have 





attained a certain mark in their examinations 
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are allowed to live free. 


seventeenth century by Christian IV —the hero | 
of Longfellow’s translation of the Danish | 


national hymn. There are other collegia 
where students live; at those places they 
always take care of the discipline themselves, 
and few complaints are made. 


Although the young aspirants for the army 
and the navy have their own schools, some of 
them take courses in the university. The free- 
dom of life for the student, the stringency of 
| the final examinations, and the clash of opin- 


Polities in Denmark have a deeper signifi- | ions on political, religious, and social matters, 


eance than with us. 
means very often radicalism in religion and in 
society. The studentersamfundet founded by 
the followers of George Brandes, famous as 
a radical, has done much for the intellectual 
advancement of the poor, and has no doubt 
helped the cause of social democracy in Den- 
mark. The Students’ Christian Association 
(Studenterhjem) offers opportunities to the 
young men for serious reading and discussion. 

All educational roads in Denmark lead to 
the university—unless, indeed, a young man 


Radicalism in politics | are the things that most vividly impress the 


American who visits the university. 

When the young Dane leaves school for 
the university he is less independent than the 
young American, because his development has 
not been hurried. Noone hurries in Denmark. 
He arrives at his profession or business later in 
life than the young man in America; but when 
he does arrive, his way is sure. Education in 
Europe does not mean education for itself—it 
is the road, not to the making of money, but 
to a fixed and respectable livelihood. 





NEW-STORIESOFAPSI 
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James Willard Schultz 
IV. HIGH BEAR a@REAL BEAR 






“al 


FEW days after we had returned to the | There were several riders in sight, but he did 


post from the hunt with Skunk Cap, 


the Crows trailed over to Flatwillow | 


Creek and set up their several hundred lodges ; 
they had come for the winter trading. As 
usual, 
chiefs and medicine men a big feast and some 
valuable presents. While the pipe was 
passing from hand to hand, Apsi rose 
and addressed the old chief. 

‘“*T am a poor boy doing all that I 
can to make life pleasant for my widow 
mother and my sister,’’ he said. ‘‘I 
try not to have any enemies except 
those with whom my people are at war. 
But one of your young men is my enemy, 
although I have never sought to do him 
harm. Three times he has tried to take 
my life. Only a few days ago he robbed 
me and my friend, Spotted Robe, of four 
good horses and two saddles and bridles. 
I hope you will have pity and help us 
to get them back.’’ 

Grey Bull did not reply for several 
moments. He looked inquiringly at 
Eli, who quickly made the signs: ‘‘ Yes. 
He speaks truth. ’’ 

‘* Who is this enemy ?”’ he finally 
asked. 

‘“‘He is named High Bear,’’ Apsi 
replied. 

Grey Bull turned to one of the chiefs 
at his left. ‘‘High Bear is a member 
of your band. What about him?’’ 

‘*He and two others have just returned 
from a raid. They brought in many 
horses. ’’ 

‘*Well, you have them all rounded 
up and driven here for these boys to 
see,’’ Grey Bull commanded; and then 
he added to Apsi, ‘‘If High Bear and 
his friends have taken your horses, they 
must return them, and pay you, too, for 
the trouble they have caused you.’’ 

In the late afternoon the minor chief, 
Black Bull, and some of his men rounded 
up the horses, and brought High Bear 
and his two companions to the fort. Apsiand I 
looked over the band of twenty or more horses, 
but we did not find our animals among them. 

‘*Where are they? What have you done 
with our four horses?’’ Apsi asked. 

High Bear’s eyes fairly shot fire at us as he 
replied, ‘‘ Your horses! I don’t know anything 
about your horses !’’ 

‘*Do you say that you did not steal four from 
us the other day and then try to kill us?’’ 

‘*That is what I say. We three have been 
to war against the Sioux, and took these horses 
from them. ’’ 

Without another word Apsi turned and 
walked back into the fort. His breast was heav- 
ing with anger and he clenched his hands; 
we heard High Bear laugh derisively as he rode 
away. 

‘*You must be careful, Apsi,’’ Eli said, 
when we came into the trade room. ‘‘There 
would be great trouble here if you should kill 
High Bear. Be patient, and give him no chance 
to attack you. I feel somehow that you will 
get the best of him before the winter is over.’’ 

Skunk Cap and Dan also gave him good 
advice. We all believed that High Bear had 
the four horses running by themselves up in 
one of the mountain parks, for he would surely 
not have abandoned such valuable animals. 

The next day Apsi and I saddled our horses 
and rode through the bands of the Crow stock, 
on the chance of finding our animals among 
them. That was something of an under- 
taking, for there were several thousand of them 
scattered up and down the stream and out on 
the plain. We did not find our horses. As 
we rode wearily homeward in the gathering 
dusk, High Bear swept by us, driving his herd 
to water; he grinned derisively at us. 

That was more than Apsi, whose patience 
had already been so sorely tried, could bear. 


we gave Grey Bull and the minor | 


|not hesitate; with a frightful expression of 





rage on his face, he tore the buckskin case | 


They were so much the 


color of their surroundings that at first we | 


could not see them. At last we made them 
out, however, and at our shots they came 
tumbling down one after another out of the 
trees. Soon we had killed nineteen. 

‘That is an unlucky number,’’ said Apsi. 
‘*Let us make it twenty. ’’ 

We went on up the mountain where in a few 
minutes we came upon the trail of a grizzly 
bear. With rare exceptions, bears retire in 
November to the places they have selected for 
their winter quarters. As we believed that 
this belated grizzly was hurrying to some cleft 
op cave near by, we dropped the grouse and 
hurried away in the tracks of the animal. 

After turning the shoulder of the mountain, 
we had proof enough that the bear was really 
hunting winter quarters. He had pawed 
away the drifted snow and leaves under a 

partly uprooted pine, and a little farther along 
had explored a small cave; but apparently 
neither spot had been to his liking. We hur- 
ried on in the hope of trailing him to his den. 
His tracks led up the mountain along increas- 
ingly steep slopes and across piles of big 
boulders. The higher we went, the deeper 
was the snow. In places we were up to our 
waists in it and made slow progress, but we 
had no thought of giving up. About three 
o’clock our trailing came toan abrupt end. Just 
ahead of us the bear’s tracks vanished into the 
darkness of a triangular hole about four feet 
wide and as many high. As we stopped and 


| from his rifle, and in another instant he would | stared at it, a swirl of wind drifted down into 


| have fired if I had not jumped my horse to his 
side and snatched the weapon out of his hands. 
‘*Are you crazy?’’ I asked. ‘‘Don’t you 


DRAWN BY GEORGE VARIAN 


“SOME DAY,” 


see those riders out there? I want to live a 
while longer even if you don’t. ’’ 

‘*You are right,’’ he answered. ‘‘I did not 
see the others. I saw only his face laughing 
at us as he passed. Give me back my rifle; I 
will not try to shoot him.’’ 

When we returned to the fort and unsaddled 
our horses, we were not very cheerful. I did 
not tell the others how near we had come to 
starting a big row. At the supper table Eli 
looked at us thoughtfully more than once; but 
he did not ask any questions. 

Christmas was not many days off. Dan 
proposed that we should celebrate the occasion 
by getting up the grandest dinner possible. 

‘*Right you are, old hunter !’? Skunk Cap ex- 
claimed. ‘‘I’ll go out myself and kill a deer and 
roast its saddle for the top piece of the feast.’’ 

‘*That’s where you show the English part 
of you,’’ said Dan. ‘‘Now I was born in 
Rhode Island, where they always have roast 
turkey for Christmas. We can have birds that 
are better eating than the finest turkey that ever 
was. I vote that these boys go up into the 
mountains and kill a dozen or so grouse for us.’’ 

‘*Good!’? said Skunk Cap. ‘You boys shall 
have my smoothbore; I still have a pouchful 
of fine shot for it.’’ 

The next morning we rode up to the moun- 
tains in quest of the birds. We found a 
number of ruffed grouse in the quaking aspens 
and willows on the lower slope of the moun- 
tain. I got four of them. Then we rode up 
through the pine timber in quest of blue grouse, 
which are twice as large as the ruffed variety. 
Two-thirds of the way to the summit we came 
to a succession of rough ledges over which the 
horses could not scramble, and so we left the 
animals and went on afoot. It was not easy 
to walk in the deep snow, but fortunately we 





soon flushed a large covey of the big grouse. 





HE SAID VERY SOLEMNLY, “ 





our faces, and A psi whispered, ‘I smell him.’’ 
I thought that I, too, caught the rank odor 
of the grizzly bear. ‘‘Well, how is it?”’ I 





IT IS TO SAVE MY LIFE.” 


asked. ‘‘Do you intend to go to the mouth of 
that place and dare him to come out?’’ 

‘*T am not yet wholly crazy,’’ Apsi replied. 
‘*There is nothing up on that slope to shelter 
us, no tree for us to climb. He would come 
out quickly, and if we did not shoot just right, 
he would tear one of us—and maybe both—to 
pieces. Come on, let’s go home.’’ 

‘*We will come back to-morrow with Skunk 
Cap’s dogs,’’ I said. ‘‘We can sit up there 
on top of the cliff, and when they make him 
come out we can fill him full of holes. ’’ 

It was late when, after picking up the grouse, 
we reached our horses. They pranced round 
and were so bad-tempered that we had some 
difficulty in getting into our seats. 

All day long we had watched our back trail as 
closely as we had watched the trail ahead, for 
thoughts of High Bear were ever in our minds. 

We started down the mountain; I was lead- 
ing, and presently turned my horse to the right. 

‘*Hold on, you have left the trail!’? Apsi 
called out. 

‘*Yes,’’ T replied, ‘‘but we don’t have to fol- 
low our old trail. I’m thinking that our enemy 
may be waiting for us somewhere along it.’’ 

‘*T thought the same, ’’ Apsi admitted, ‘‘only 
I didn’t like to say so.’’ 

I kept on down into the narrow valley of 
the creek. Thick brush and wide piles of 
driftwood choked the bottom of the gorge. 
The horses stumbled and floundered, and we 
lost much time. When we were nearly out, 
we came to a narrow, walled cafion so choked 
with boulders that we did not dare to enter it. 
T led the way up on the ridge and along the 
top of the cliff. At last, just where the timber 
ended, we came to our trail of the morning. 
There was still enough light for us to see that 
a third horse had followed ours up it. 

‘‘A-ha! The gods surely warned us of 








It was built in the | decides to enter business and goes abroad to| They flew into the thick foliage of the pines | this!’? Apsi muttered, as he leaned over his 
England or to France to prepare himself. | and sat immovable. 


saddle and examined the trail. ‘‘Some one 
followed us and has not returned. Well, we 
will just hide here and wait for him.’’ 

We felt sure it was High Bear that had gone 
up on our trail, and that he was somewhere 
along it waiting for us to return. It was 
almost dark; he would soon be coming back. 
We tied our horses in a thicket of pines, and 
then returning to the trail, got behind two 
large trees. Night came on rapidly. At last 
we heard the crack of a stick far up the trail, 
and then the thud of a horse’s feet as it 
approached at a fast walk. I heard the click 
of Apsi’s rifle lock, and I cocked my weapon, 
too. And then—first one and then the other of 
our horses whinnied loudly. The horse up 
the trail answered them, and at the same time 
went crashing through the brush out toward 
the plain on our right; its rider, suspecting 
danger, was going round us. 

A moment later he burst out of the timber 
and rode furiously down the slope toward 
camp, but in the darkness he was so far away 
that we could not see who he was, and we had 
no desire to fire at the wrong person. We 
waited for about ten minutes, and then rode 
down to the fort by a circuitous route. 

‘*Tt must have been High Bear,’’ Apsi kept 
saying. ‘‘I think he will kill me in the end; 
his medicine is very strong.’’ 

At the supper table we told our adventures. 
Eli became very serious when he heard about 
the rider in the dusk. ‘‘I think you boys had 
better not go out by yourselves any more,’’ he 
said. ‘*You wait until spring comes and the 
trade is over, Apsi, and then you give Mr. 
High Bear what he needs, even if you have to 
follow him to the Yellowstone to do it.’’ 

When I told about finding the bear’s 
den, Skunk Cap rubbed his hands to- 
gether and smacked his lips. 

‘*Ha! We'll get old sticky mouth 
to-morrow |’? he exclaimed. ‘Think of 
the fine cakes we can have with plenty 
of his lard to fry them in! The dogs 
shall rout him out for us. ’’ 

But the next morning a furious storm 
was raging. . It lasted three nights, and 
when it stopped there was a foot or more 
of snow on the plains; that meant that 
in the high mountains the snow would 
be three or four feet deep. It was very 
light snow, too, and Skunk Cap decided 
that we should have to wait for it to 
settle and harden before we went after 
the bear. He set about making three 
pairs of snowshoes for us. 

Christmas Eve came. The holiday, of 
course, meant nothing to the great camp 
of sun worshipers, but Apsi had taken 
a fancy to it, because he thought the 
giving of presents a beautiful custom. 
For more than a month he had been 

’ planning a surprise for his mother and 
sister, for whom we had partitioned off 
sleeping quarters in our living room. 

We sat up late, and when the women 
were asleep Apsi stole in and laid by 
the side of each couch a fine new blan- 
ket and a dress pattern of our heavy 
blue English cloth, and also a little 
package for each of them from me. I 
had had the day in mind away back 
in summer, when the steamboats were 
running, and had sent to St. Louis for 
some things for the occasion. 

After all the others were sound asleep, 
I stole round noiselessly and put in 

conspicuous places what I had for each one 
of those dear friends of mine. The packages 
that Apsi had taken into his mother’s room 
contained each a workbasket filled with all 
sorts of tools, and needles, and threads, and 
strings of fine-cut beads, and bracelets and 
necklaces of the best gold plate. I had a 
similar package for Mrs. Guardipe. I had 
knives for Dan and Skunk Cap, a sealskin cap 
for Eli, and for Apsi a silver-mounted revolver. 

It was good to see the pleasure that the 
women took in their presents. They were 
inordinately proud of the gold-plated jewelry, 
which they put on at once. Apsi could not 
let his revolver alone for a moment, but 
handled it and gloated over it between mouth- 
fuls at breakfast. 

‘*T feel somehow that the gods put it into 
your mind to do this,’’ he said very solemnly, 
‘*because some day it is to save my life.’’ 

The women had worked hard to make some 
presents for me; they gave me enough moc- 
casins and fur mittens to last me several 
winters. Mrs. Guardipe gave me a gorgeous 
bead belt that she had been making in her 
spare time for several months. I had it sewed 
on my buffalo overcoat, and when I wore it 
later on a short trip east it aroused much 
interest on the city streets. 

Our Christmas dinner was a grand affair. 
The grouse, roasted in Dutch ovens, could not 
have been better cooked. Dan made us a 
wonderful ‘‘ plum duff’’ of boiled dough, 
raisins and sugar, shortened with buffalo 
marrow grease; and in addition we had baked 
beans, dried camas roots boiled, dried apple 
sauce, and coffee. As our daily fare consisted 
of meat and beans and bread, you can imagine 
how much we enjoyed our Christmas feast. 

The morning after Christmas we started out 
to get the bear. The winds had swept the 
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snow from the plains, and the walking was 
good; but when we came to the heavy moun- 
tain timber the snow lay deep enough. There 
we put on our snowshoes. 

It was afternoon before we came in sight of 
the bear’s den. Snow had nearly filled the 
entrance. 

“It couldn’t be better if I had laid it out,’’ 


Cap’s old powder-and-ball weapon, the bear 
sank head first into the snow and lay still. 

‘*He is dead,’? Apsi calmly announced. 
‘*Come and help me up.’”’ 

Skunk Cap and I looked at him with aston- 
ishment. The old man muttered, ‘‘Not capa- 
ble of fear, that boy !’’ 

The dogs ran back and bit the big carcass 





said Skunk Cap. ‘‘Old Wind Maker has done 
us a good turn by piling the snow in there. 
The dogs will have just room between it and 
the roof to go in and tease the old fellow. 
When he gets mad and starts after them, they 
can run out while he is pawing a bigger open- 
ing for himself. ’’ 

After looking the place over carefully the 
old man decided on his plan of attack. He 
sent Apsi and me, with four dogs, to the top 
of the cliff, directly above the den. We had 
to go nearly a quarter of a mile off to the left 
before we could find a place where we could 
climb up. Skunk Cap waited patiently until 
we reached the position, and then, leading the 
remaining dog, he walked up to the entrance 


of the cave. The dog sniffed the air and to his death on Corm’rant Reef?’’ said Capt. | he thought that the launch was equal to the 


tugged and strained on the leading thong. 
After a moment Skunk Cap dragged him 
away, and following our trail, joined us 
on the cliff. 

‘‘Now we will send the dogs back 
down there and the fun will begin,’’ 
he said. 

He released the leader. Away the 
dog went on our back trail, with the 
others following in single file; they 
were all whining and uttering muffled 
little barks. We saw them disappear 
into the entrance to the cave, and a 
moment later heard their muttied bark- 
ing. Minute after minute passed; at 
last, one by one, the dogs came out pant- 
ing, and began to sniff round the foot 
of the cliff. 

‘*Here, you!’? Skunk Cap roared. 
‘Go back in there! Sick him! Sick 
him !’? 

Thus encouraged, they went in again; 
but soon they came out yelping, and 
then turned and barked furiously at 
the entrance. One, a pup of eight or 
ten months, was missing; blood dripped 
from a gash in the shoulder of another. 

‘*He’s got my little Howler pup!’’ 
Skunk Cap exclaimed. ‘tHe won’t come 
out, and they’ll all die trying to make 
him show himself. ’’ 

But the dogs would not go back into 
the cave, nor would they come up to us 
when Skunk Cap called to them. In- 
stead they stood round the mouth of the 
den, whining uneasily. We looked at 
one another and down at them; the 
hunt had taken a most unexpected turn; it 
seemed to me that the only thing for us to do 
was to call off the dogs and go home. 

‘*‘No, we can’t go home without that bear’s 
hide,’’ Apsi declared. 

‘‘We must get him,’? Skunk Cap agreed. 
‘‘Come on. I will take the big risk; you boys 
stand on either side of the entrance and try to 
keep him from reaching me. ’’ | 

When we were near the cave, Skunk Cap | 
stopped and explained just what we were to | 





of the grizzly and growled their triumph just 







ue OULD ye think Jack Forsyth’d sit 
| thar, calmly tinkerin’ with his old 
engine, and my son out thar a-goin’ | 


| Manuel Lewis. ‘‘Ain’t nothin’ he can do, | 
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“OLD CORMORANT; 
= : By George C.Lane 


as if they had killed the beast. He was a fine, | 
dark-furred animal, and must have weighed | 
five hundred pounds. We were a long time | 
in taking off the hide and removing the thick 
layers of fat. 

‘*] take it that the killing of this bear,”’ | 
said Apsi that evening at table, ‘‘is a sign I | 
am to live longer than my enemy, High Bear. | 


Yes, I am going to count coup on him.’’ 


CRAW of 
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smother of cold sea water deluged the young | 
skipper. He had made everything snug fore 
and aft, however, and for the moment, at least, 


task he had set her. But the Skipjack had 





FASTER STILL SHE SHOT AHEAD, ALMOST ON THE RIDGE OF THE COMBER. 


but he don’t seem to care a mite.’’ The old 
fisherman’s voice trembled with grief and 
indignation. 
| **Don’t ye mind him, Cap’n Manny,”’ said 
| the man beside him, soothingly. ‘‘He’s gone 
|plumb daffy on that racin’ machine of his. 
| Ain’t satisfied to make honest fishin’ craft like 
| his father and his grandfather afore him.’’ 
Captain Manuel’s sad old face turned seaward 
once more. He seemed not to have heard. 
‘*And nothin’ we can do to help. Nothin’ 





could weather those towering waves for fifteen 
minutes, however, he would be out to the reef 
and back again. 

He had confidence in his engine. He had 
thoroughly tested it, and, during the two years 


and was again in the rush of seas that came 
straight toward him. He opened the throttle 
onee more to the last notch, and drove the 
launch full speed ahead. At intervals he 
caught glimpses of the Lucy beyond the white 
spume of the reef, and he could see that she 
had only a few minutes more to live. 

Abreast of the can buoy at the east end of 
Cormorant he found the sea still rougher; but 
there was no time to slow down. The Lucy 
was dragging toward the breakers, stern on; 
her anchor had evidently refused to hold on 
the hard, sandy bottom against the powerful 
seas that deluged her almost continually. 
When a little to weather of her, Jack, picking 
his chance between two crests, swung sharply 
about, and bore down on her at slackened speed. 
His plan was to haul up alongside the Lucy, 
and after taking the two men aboard, to pull 
about again toward the open and away from 
the death trap. 

In the cockpit of the Lucy the two fishermen 
clung, and with their heads bent to the showers 
of sea water that came aboard, silently watched 
the approach of the Skipjack. 

Borne on by the driving seas, Jack realized 
that in another moment he would be 
swept past them, and reversed his pro- 
peller. The erest of a comber came 
aboard. As soon as it was past, he 
unbuttoned the tarpaulin that protected 
the cockpit. 

With nice calculation he slipped along- 
side the Lucy, until there was only two 
feet of water between the two boats. It 
was an anxious moment. Young Lewis, 
cool of head, jumped square amidships, 
so that the Skipjack hardly rolled. 
Aborn, more clumsy, slipped as he got 
aboard, and falling, struck his back on 
the washrail. Jack let go the wheel, 
reached for him, and by exerting all his 
strength managed to drag him safe into 
the boat. 

But that moment’s delay was costly. 
As Jack threw over the wheel to swing 
away from the ledge a few rods ahead, 
where the surf was breaking, he saw 
that he was too late. A huge comber 
astern, gathering strength and speed, 
was carrying them on resistlessly. They 
could not turn against it and keep the 
launch right side up; if they advanced 
on the crest of the wave, they would be 
dashed to death on the reef. Suddenly 
he determined to try a bold manceuvre. 
Their only chance now was to ride the 
reef! He reversed the engine. It was a 
moment that demanded fine calculation 
and clear wits. The moment that the 
crest of the comber had slipped by, Jack 
started ahead again at half speed. It 


not been designed for that sort of going, and | was not enough. The Skipjack was falling off 
Jack knew the risk he was taking. If she} 


into the trough between crests. Towering be- 
hind them came another huge breaker. If it 
caught them, the launch would be huried end 
over end, and shattered to splinters on the ledge. 

He advanced the spark another notch, and 


| inch by inch the slender craft climbed out of the 


do: Apsi was to take his stand against the | we can do,’’ he repeated brokenly. ‘‘In less 
cliff about fifty yards to the right of the cave, | than ten minutes it’ll be all over.’’ 

and I about the same distance to the left.| The wharf of the little fishing village of 
Skunk Cap himself would go up to the en-| Bayport was crowded with anxious watchers. 
trance, fire a shot into the depths of the cave | The raging southeaster dashed the spray into 
and then run; if the bear came out, we were | their faces. 


since he had graduated from the technical | trough, with her nose pointed skyward. On 
school, had added improvements that he had the full sweep of the breaker there seemed to be 


| worked out himself. He ran it entirely from depth enough to ride the reef, but a single wrong 


his seat in the cockpit, which was now hooded move would add three lives to the toll of Cor- 
over, in order to keep out the driving seas. |morant. With lips pressed tight and clenched 

Bayport was frankly disgusted with Forsyth. | teeth, Jack steadied the craft with a firm, 
Upon the death of his father the year before, | unshaking grip on the wheel. No one spoke. 
he had taken charge of the Forsyth Boat &| A little ahead, the crest of the breaker was 
Engine Company. Since then he had virtually | curling, and a white smother of spray and 
abandoned the building of fishing craft, and | foam dashed skyward. The Skipjack seemed 





to do our best to kill him quickly. 
The dogs had been watching us as we ap- 
proached; they were whining, and trembling, 


and shifting their feet. Encouraged by our | 


presence, they suddenly bolted, with shrill 


yelps, back into the cave. Before we could | 
move, they came flying out with the bear | 


almost at their heels. They ran straight toward 


us; and the bear, throwing up clouds of the | 


soft fluffy snow, followed them with immense 
leaps. We all fired, and then turned and ran. 
Apsi’s snowshoes locked together, and out of 
the corner of my eye I saw him go tumbling 
down the steep slope. Skunk Cap, too, saw 
him, and cried to me, ‘‘Stop! Stop! Shoot!’’ 

We fired almost together, and the bear, 
bawling with pain, paused to bite at a foreleg 
where a bullet had struck. That gave me a 
chance to get in two good shots with my rifle 
While Skunk Cap was reloading his old-fash- 
ioned gun. At each shot the bear stopped to 
bite at the fresh wound. Then Apsi, struggling 
‘o his knees, opened fire. The old man’s rifle 
‘oomed again; the blood spurted from the 
hear’s brisket and his speed slackened notice- 
wbly; he kept on, however, straight toward 
-\psi, who made a desperate effort to untangle 
his snowshoes and to get up. 

‘Failing to get them apart, he bravely gave 
his whole attention to shooting at the big, 
‘loody creature now drawing so near to him. 
Despair and a sort of stupefied wonder were 
‘n my heart as I kept shooting. How could 
‘1 animal keep on with such a load of lead as 
“ had fired into him? He was not more than 
tree paces from my friend now. I aimed 
: sain, but when I pulled the trigger the 
‘ammer clicked dully. I reached into my 
pocket for more cartridges, but not with any 


Out beyond the reef the motor boat Lucy, 
| with Captain Manuel’s son Will, and Al Aborn, 
| his partner, aboard, was in grave trouble. 


trip. Only a few minutes before, she had 
been sighted making for port. But she was 
considerably out of her course, and was in 
evident trouble. Apparently her motor had 
broken down. Instead of making the channel 
|at the east end of Cormorant, she was blow- 
ing straight on the ledge, which was plainly 
marked in the storm by long stretches of white 
|surf that came and went irregularly. The 
| crowd waited in silence. There was nothing 
| they could do. They could not possibly get a 
| boat out to the reef in time. 
| It would not be the first tragedy on Cormorant 
Reef that Bayport had witnessed. Some years 
| before, the Nomad, with Captain Saunders 
and her crew of five, had broken on the reef a 
little while after sunrise one winter morning; 
and many of the old fishermen remembered 
the wreck of the steamer Osprey, when twenty 
| men went to their death. 
| Suddenly, as the crowd watched, they heard 
| the soft purr of the powerful six-cylinder 
engine in the Skipjack —Jack Forsyth’s 
slender, frail speed-boat. He was backing 
out of the slip of the Forsyth Boat & Engine 
Company’s wharf; a few seconds later he was 
heading at full speed down the bay. 

Captain Manuel was the first to grasp the 
situation. ‘‘Be ye crazy ?’’ he shouted to Jack, 
running out to the end of the wharf. ‘‘Out 
thar in that thing! Ye’re daft!’’ 

Young Forsyth neither looked back nor an- 
swered. After two minutes’ run in the swift 
launch, he had passed the low spit of land at 
the mouth of the bay, and was in the thick of 





hope that I could ever use them. At that | the weather. As the sharp, knife-like bows 





The Lucy had been out on a three-day fishing | 


had turned his attention to the more expen- 
sive ‘‘semispeed’’ launches and comparatively 
frail ‘‘runabouts.’’ The fishermen held his 


'elung to his idea, and had already received 


| encouragement in the shape of several orders | 


for boats to be delivered the next season. 
| It was not in any spirit of bravado that Jack 


was now setting out in his frail craft in the | 


teeth of the November gale. He knew that it 


his was the only craft in the harbor that could 
possibly reach the reef in time to save the men. 
Fortunately, he was familiar with every fathom 
of the Bayport waters, and he had the further 


ling his graceful twenty-one-foot launch. 

The fifty-horse-power motor responded in- 
stantly to every touch of the throttle. Jack 
felt a certain exhilaration in matching his 
boat and his skill against the wildness of the 
storm. But he never took his eyes from the 
clouds of white spray that marked the reef 
ahead. There were two men out there, and 
their lives were in his hands! 

Just ahead of him now, halfway to the reef, 
was the rip of the tide. The southeaster, 
cutting across it, made it a caldron of tossing 


every direction. He struck the first of it with 
a bang that threw him forward against his 
steering wheel and that sent a shudder along 
the length of the boat. Waves leaping at the 


long, slender body until it seemed to him that 
her ribs must crack. 

Although he realized that every minute was 
precious, he brought the boat down to half 





racing machine, as they insisted upon calling | 
it, in considerable contempt. But Jack had | 


was a perilous venture; but he also knew that | 


advantage of being unusually skillful in hand- | 


waves—a wild commotion of water thrown in| 


boat menacingly from either side wrenched its | 


speed. Blinding sheets of sea water dashed | 
moment, following a third shot from Skunk | of his slender craft cut the swinging seas, a | into his face. At last he was through the rip, | from the waiting crowd. 


| to lag. Jack advanced the spark to the last 
| notch, and faster still she shot ahead, almost 
on the ridge of the comber, with a good twelve 
feet of water beneath her. Could he keep her 
there on the crest of the wave, he wondered, 
without overrunning or lagging behind? 

Beneath him, through the green water, he 
caught a glimpse of the brown reef. He shud- 
dered ; that one glance was enough. He leaned 
forward, and bent his head low in order to 
keep his eyes clear of the salt spray. The 
Skipjack shot ahead at tremendous speed. 

Every anxious moment seemed an hour of 
suspense. Could she ride it? heasked himself 
again. And in the same breath the craft 
careened sickeningly to starboard, as if her 
port side had scraped on a projecting piece of 
ledge. When he turned the wheel up a little, 
in order to right her, she rushed on at the same 
terrifie speed. 

Presently Jack looked over the side of the boat 
again. The water was considerably darker, 
and he could no longer see the ledge. Glancing 
over his shoulder, he saw the spray of another 
breaker flung high toward the low-flying clouds. 
The Skipjack had ridden the reef. Jack drew 
a full breath of unspeakable relief. 

“The Lucy!’’ he said hoarsely. ‘‘Can 
you see her?’’ 

‘*No,””? answered young Lewis. ‘‘She’s 
gone, I reckon. But you’re leakin’ pretty 
much’ from that scrape you got back there.’’ 
He peered down beneath the flooring. 

**How much?’ asked Jack. 

‘*Three inches, perhaps. ’’ 

‘* Then we’ll make it!’’ 

A few minutes later they had rounded the 
point, and as the brave little craft neared 
the wharf, bringing back three men when she 
had taken out only one, a great shout went up 
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A “KID COP.” 


FACT AND COMMENT. 


OYS are like pencils: they need to be 
sharpened and pushed before they will 
make their mark. 


“Oh,” the lazy Laundress cries, 
“?T will be whiter when it dries!” 


HE month that brings the fiftieth anni- 

versary of the close of the Civil War finds 
living only four of the 132 Union soldiers who 
won the grade of major general, and only 12 
of the 446 who became brigadier generals. 

HE death of Baron Rothschild, the great 

London banker and: philanthropist, brings 
to mind the origin of the name of the remark- 
able family of which he was a member. It 
was under a rother Schild, or red shield, that 
his great-grandfather set up business as a 
money lender in Frankfort on the Main. 

T is money in an American’s pocket to own 
a freight-carrying vessel nowadays. The 

newspapers tell of a Boston man who bought 
a little steamer for $600 three years ago, when 
she was lying wrecked on the Maine coast, and 
who is now getting $20,000 a month income 
from her as a carrier of cotton from Southern 
ports to Europe. 


ECENTLY thestate university of Ohio, at 
Columbus, invited the farmers of the state 
to a five-day course of instruction by experts in 
farm work. Thirteen hundred farmers accepted 
the invitation. President Thompson, who 
originated the plan, is greatly pleased at the 
success of it, and says it will mean ‘‘more corn 
for Ohio.’’ a 
HE opening of the canal in the Columbia 
River at The Dalles, in Oregon, in the 
first week of May, is an important event, for 
the new waterway makes the river navigable 
for five hundred miles farther into the wilder- 
ness. The Columbia has always been one of 
the great scenic rivers of the world; now it is 
destined to become an important commercial 
highway. os 
NCIENT indeed is the Belgian tradition 
of heroism. Czsar pronounced the Belge 
the bravest of all the Gauls. In 57 B.c., the 
Nervii, one of the tribes on the Aisne, 
resisted the invasion of the Roman legions, 
until they were almost annihilated. When at 
last they sent emissaries to the Roman camp 
to sue for peace, only three of their six hun- 
dred senators and five hundred of their sixty 
thousand fighting men were left. Nervii seems 
to be a good name for people like that. 
heroes of Liége and Ypres have added a page 
to history that is worthy of a place beside the 
ancient annals. 


T would seem that any able-bodied Euro- 
pean anxious to be a soldier would have 
abundant opportunity in the present war, but 
the Duke of Orleans is an exception. As he 
is a member of the Bourbon family, and there- 


fore a claimant to the throne of France, the | 


French government exiled him. He wishes 
now to return and enlist under the French 
flag, but the government refuses to suspend its 
decree of exile. Out of courtesy to France the 
governments of Great Britain, Russia and 
Belgium likewise refuse to admit him to their 
armies; and so, deprived of that highest of all 
privileges, the right to take up arms in defense 
of a motherland, the duke is in very truth, 
and in a very terrible sense, a man without a 
country. = 

EVEN million more American Red Cross 

Christmas seals were sold last Christmas 
than the Christmas before. In spite of the 
European war and the liberal contributions 
that Americans made for relief work abroad, 
the public bought 52,000,000 seals. Nine-tenths 
of the money spent for the seals remains to 
fight tuberculosis in the community that buys 
them. The remaining tenth goes for printing, 


The | 


| correspondence, and the support of the work | 
| of the National Association for-the Study and | 
| Prevention of Tuberculosis. 
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WONDERFUL TRADE FIGURES. 


| E have not yet begun to realize the 
| V y stupendous changes that the great war 
is making in our commercial and finan- 
| cial relations with the rest of the world. We 
| think chiefly of the interruption of our trade, 
| —the total loss of our trade with Germany,— 
| and of the difficulties, dangers and annoyances 
| that beset us as our merchandise approaches 
| the European coast; but real as those evils 
| are, there is a change of a different kind that 
| excites our interest whenever the monthly 
| statement of commerce appears, or whenever 
| we get word of the transfer of a few million 
| dollars in gold. 

In January the value of our exports exceeded 
that of our imports by $145, 500,000. In Febru- 
ary the excess was $173, 600,000, a total for the 
two months of $319,100,000. In the same two 
months of 1914 the excess was only $75, 000,000. 
The imports this year were much smaller, the 
exports enormously greater. The change began 
only a few months ago; at first, it showed 
chiefly in the great exportation of foodstuffs of 
various kinds, which still continues; but later 
it began to show also in the increased export 
of the manufactured goods that the belligerents 
greatly needed. Their necessities in both fields 
—food and manufactured goods — tend to in- 
crease rather than to diminish; and should 
the war last until the end of 1915, the excess 
of exports for the whole year will certainly 
exceed a billion and a half dollars. 

At first sight the most natural question about 
such a situation would be, What shall we do 
with somuch money? But we need not trouble 
ourselves about that, for we shall not get the 
money. In normal times, when we have a 
large excess of exports on balance, we do not 
get gold in payment. Hundreds of millions 
go to pay the freight charges of foreign ships; 
American tourists in Europe spend other hun- 
dreds of millions; and immigrants send great 
sums to their old homes. This year there will 
be no European travel, and since imports have 
declined, the freight charges may be less; con- 
sequently, the great balance must be met 
otherwise than in normal times. It cannot be 
met in cash, for the countries with which we 
trade have not enough gold to meet the obliga- 
tions; and if they had, they could not and 
would not spare it. 

It is well for us that they have not got the 
money. Such a quantity of gold coming to us 
in payment for our exports would be a curse 
rather than a blessing. Like all international 
balances, the debt will be settled without a 
large transfer of actual money. American 
securities are held abroad in large amounts; 
they will return to us, and by returning cancel 
a considerable part of our own foreign indebt- 
edness. The warring nations are, and must 
continue to be, borrowers, to supply themselves 
with the means to carry on the war, and we 
shall take part of our pay in their government 
securities. In those and other ways the inter- 
national debt will be paid, and the result will 
be better and more wholesome than if some 
hundred million dollars in gold were dumped 
upon our shores. 


THE “KID COPS” OF NEW YORK. 


AST summer a New York police captain 

decided to try a new way of managing 
| the boys in his precinct, in the hope 
| that he might turn their hostility to the police 
into friendship. He did it by the simple expe- 
dient of organizing a force of Junior Police, 
or ‘‘kid cops,’’ to coéperate with the regular 
| police force. 

The plan succeeded with an ease that aston- 
ished him. In the first six months he has 
enrolled three hundred Junior Policemen from 
twelve to fifteen years old. The officers of 
other precincts are profiting by his example— 
and so are the boys whom they enroll. 

The boys are organized into companies, with 
captains, lieutenants, and sergeants. They 
drill three times a week under thé instruction 
of regular police officers, who also teach them 
the rules and duties of the service. They 
wear a badge, but must suffer the disgrace of 








giving it up if they fail in the duties that 
their pledge imposes. They bind themselves | 
not to smoke cigarettes, shoot craps, build | 
bonfires, steal, or swear. They help to keep | 
the streets clean, the fire escapes clear, and | 
the garbage cans in proper condition. In 
a hundred ways they help the regular police 
force to make their neighborhood safer and 
better to live in. ; 

The boys are not ‘‘goody-goodies.’’ As a| 





matter of fact, they are the boys who make 
the city ‘‘gangs,’’ and from whose ranks spring 
the ‘‘yegg’’ and the ‘‘gun man.’’ The wise 
police captain has simply directed into good 
channels the same instincts, tendencies, and 
capabilities that would have turned many of 
the boys into criminals and outcasts. He has 
‘‘caught them young. ’’ 


* & 


HOME - MAKING. 


OME-MAKING is an exquisite art. 
H Let us hope that we are not in danger 

of losing it. When people live in a flat 
for eight months of the year; in a shack or a 
cramped boarding house for four; change their 
legal residence every few years; and spend 
most of their hours of recreation in getting as 
far away from home as possible in an auto- 
mobile, home seems like a vanishing memory. 
Apparently some people do not even under- 
stand what ‘‘home’’ means. They come into 
your living room and say, ‘‘What a beautiful 
home you have!’? They mean what a beau- 
tiful house you have; they know nothing 
about your home. 

A home is not merely a house; it isan atmos- 
phere, a feeling. It is a place full of beloved 
associations, where you can wear old clothes, 
and think old thoughts, and hear familiar 
voices without hearing them. You can be 
happy there, and be comfortably unhappy, be 
thoroughly unpleasant even, and know that 
those you love will think no worse of you 
than they do already. Luxury cannot make a 
home, nor can books, or pictures, or rugs, or 
bric-a-brac. A cat, a canary, two geraniums, 
a Bible, and an old rocking-chair may make 
one of the loveliest homes in the world. At 
the same time, a home is not necessarily 
happy because it is the house of poverty, as 
some would have us believe. 

The art of creating home atmosphere is 
wholly the art of woman, and she has none 
more charming. Mere care will not do it, or 
mere neatness and tidiness ; indeed, those things 
sometimes work the other way. The love of 
prettiness will not do it; good cooking will not 
do it, although it is a mighty help. Even 
being gay, and merry, and kindly yourself is 
not quite enough, although it helps even more 
than the cooking. Success in home-making, 
as in everything else, requires that you shall 
feel a real joy in your work. If it is a drag, 
if it is an irksome duty, if your mind is ona 
thousand outside things that are not home, 
you cannot make home what it should be. 
Not that the home-maker should think of 
nothing else. That is neither desirable nor 
possible. But the woman whose first pleasure 
is to create that beautiful thing, home, will be 
a precious and permanent influence not only 
to her own family, but to all her household, to 
all her guests, to the whole community in 


which she lives. 
os) 


WHAT WILL THE END BE? 


OU frequently hear the hope expressed 
that the war will end in a ‘‘draw’’; that 


neither side will win a victory so com- 
plete that it can dictate crushing terms to its 
defeated enemy. 
If that result could be brought about in such 
a way that both sides would not at once begin 
to prepare for another and greater contest a 
few years hence, it would be well; but when 
a struggle of any sort ends in a ‘‘draw,’’ the 
contestants look forward each to the time when 
he can renew the fight in circumstances more 
favorable to himself. That is human nature. 
Is a draw a possible end for this conflict? 
Some men predict that it will not be long 
before Germany and Great Britain, to say 
nothing of their allies, will be so exhausted 
and impoverished that they will be ready for 
peace. Suppose that happens, what then? 
The nations now at war would agree to an 
armistice and appoint plenipotentiaries to rep- 
resent them in discussing terms of peace; but 
the reasons for fighting, which were many at 
the beginning, have increased in number and 
complexity as the war has gone on, and all 
of them are regarded differently at the differ- 
ent capitals. How, then, could the peace 
delegates come to an agreement upon any one 
of them? 
Take, for example, the case of Servia. What 
possible decision could anyone suggest to which 





both Russia and Austria would agree, no matter | 


how exhausted they were? And to pass over 
the subject altogether would be a virtual victory 
for Russia, which Austria would not tolerate. 
Belgium is a still harder problem. Germany 
would refuse to evacuate the country and 
make compensation for the ruin that the 
fighting has wrought there; but nothing less 
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than that would satisfy Great Britain, which, 
having made itself the champion of Belgium, 
is bound in honor to stand by it to the end 
and to get for it a just indemnity for its 
undeserved sufferings. 

On questions like these there is no room for 
compromise. The statesmen of Europe know 
it, and therefore there will be no conference 
until some nation is so much more exhausted 
than the others that it will be willing to accept 
such terms as the victor is willing to grant; 
and that state of things is not a draw. 

Arbitration is equally out of the question. 
There is no government that both Germany 
and Great Britain would accept as an umpire, 
or any that would be willing to expose itself 
to the hostility it would incur from both sides 
by attempting to judge between them, or even 
by giving advice as to terms of peace. 

Therefore, the war will probably go on until 
one, at least, of the parties to it is unable to 
continue. It may be unfortunate for the world 
at large to have one group of belligerents obtain 
an unquestionable ascendancy in Europe, and 
the other group hampered in their national 
aspirations; but we must find our consolation 
in the belief that such an outcome will lessen 
the chances of another such war. 


* & 


THE BOSPORUS. 


Tint Bosporus, no less than the Darda- 
nelles, is rich in classic myth and ancient 
deeds of valor. 

The name that the Greeks gave to the strait 
means a passage or crossing for cattle—Oxford 
is the exact English equivalent for Bosporus. 
Did they so name it because agricultural 
knowledge there crossed from Asia into Europe, 
or because the Phrygians crossed there when 
the oracle told them to follow a route that one 
of their oxen would take if driven to the 
water? Or was it because the Phrygians first 
crossed in a vessel that had an ox for a tigure- 
head? Or because Io, when Zeus had trans- 
formed her into a white heifer, swam the strait 
to escape the tormenting gadfly? You may 
take your choice, for ancient writers give all 
these explanations. They also tell us that 
other straits bore the same name, notably the 
passage that connects the Sea of Azov with 
the Black Sea. 

The strait that now has the exclusive use of 
the name Bosporus was known earlier as the 
Thracian Bosporus. A modern writer has 
well called it ‘‘the bleeding vein of Europe.’’ 
There the crimson tides of conquest have ebbed 
and flowed for unnumbered centuries. More 
than five hundred years before the birth of 
Christ, the great Darius led his Persian hosts 
across the Bosporus on a bridge of boats, for 
the invasion of Scythia, as, a generation later, 
his son, Xerxes, led his armies across the 
Hellespont. 'To the Bosporus, when almost a 
thousand years had passed, came Constantine 
from Rome to found the Empire of the East 
and to build the capital that has faced the 
fury of besieging armies no fewer than thirty- 
two times. 

There, like a succession of wonderful pag- 
eants, the hosts of the crusaders crossed from 
Europe into Asia, aflame with zeal to rescue 
the Holy Sepulchre from the infidels. There, 
for centuries, passed the priceless cargoes that 
in the Middle Ages gave power to Venice and 
Genoa. 

To the shore of the Bosporus, in 1453, came 
Mohammed II with the strength and strategy 
that finally wrested Constantinople from ‘‘the 
Christian dogs’’ that had long defied Islam. 
When the defenders checked the invading fleet 
by iron chains stretched across the narrow 
strait, Mohammed laid a chute of greased 
planks from the Bosporus round behind the 
city, along which his men and horses dragged 
seventy of his galleys to the Golden Horn, 
where they could better bombard the Christian 
fleet and forts. 

In May, 462 years ago, over the welter and 
sack of the fallen city, Mohammed II spurred 
his horse through the doors of St. Sophia. 
Since then the waters of the Bosporus have re- 
flected a crescent above the dome of the ancient 
church; it may be that the reflection is now 
about to give way to that of the cross that the 
waters knew for more than a thousand years. 





CURRENT EVENTS 


EUTRAL COMMERCE.—The German 

government has agreed to pay for the 
sinking of the William P. Frye, but it did 
not admit its liability under general inter- 
national law, and defended the act of the 
commander of the Prinz Eitel Friedrich in 
destroying the American ship. The note bases 
the payment of damages on two treaties signed 
by the United States and Prussia in 1799 and 
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1828, by which each country bound itself to 
reimburse citizens of the other whose property 
its naval officers found it necessary to seize or 
destroy on the high seas in time of war.——On 
April 12th, the British government notified our 
ambassador that it had not been able to prove 
that the cargo of the ship Wilhelmina, detained 
in a British prize court, was destined for the 
use of the enemy, but that it intended to req- 
uisition the cargo,—which is foodstuffs,—and 
remunerate its owners for it, under the ancient 
law of angaria, which permits belligerents 
under stress of necessity to confiscate supplies 
found in belligerent 
territory, with due 
compensation. ——On 
April 11th, Count von 
Bernstorff, the Ger- 
man ambassador at 
Washington, made 
publie a note he had 
handed to the United 
States government a 
few days before, 
under instructions 
from the foreign office 
at Berlin. The note 
boldly criticized the 
- American attitude as 
to neutrality, pointed 
out that our govern- 
ment had not been 
able to obtain the release of any of the food 
cargoes seized by British vessels, and added 
that it ‘‘must be assumed that the United 
States government has accepted England’s vio- 
lations of international law.’’ The note also 
urged the United States not to permit the ex- 
port of -war materials, since such materials 
could reach only one of the belligerents, or else 
to use that trade as a means of obliging Great 
Britain to consent to reopening the noncon- 
traband trade between Germany and the United 
States. The note, which was unusual both 
in matter and manner, created a sensation in 
Washington and throughout the country. 


a 


LASKAN RAILWAY.—The government 
has selected a route for the new Alaskan 
railway that Congress has authorized. The 
tracks of the Alaska Northern Railway, leading 
north from Seward for seventy-one miles, are 
to be used, and the new construction will carry 
the road four hundred miles farther north, to 
Fairbanks, on the Tanana River. The road is 
to cost $26,800,000. William C. Edes will be 
chairman of the commission in charge of con- 
struction. 
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COUNT VON BERNSTORFF 
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NEW SU BMARINE.—The new type of 

submarine building for the United States 
navy at Portsmouth Navy Yard is fitted with 
batteries designed by Mr. Edison that will give 
it an underwater radius of 150 miles, and 
by using potash instead of sulphuric acid will 
make the formation of poisonous gases within 
the submarine far less likely. 
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NGLAND AND LIQUOR.—The move- 

ment for restriction of drinking in Eng- 
land has spread, and Parliament, which met 
on April 14th, was expected to legislate quickly 
on the subject. It is not probable that there 
will be absolute prohibition of the sale of 
liquor, although many Englishmen advocate 
that. The King and Lord Kitchener are 
among those who have determined to abstain 
from all liquor during the war, and several 
hundred thousand people have signed volun- 
tary pledges. ® 


EXICO.—The armies of General Villa 
and General Obregon met near Celaya 
about April sth, and several days of fighting 
followed. Both sides claimed the advantage 





at first, but later reports made it appear that | 
General Villa won a victory; whether it was | 
decisive or not was not clear when this record | 
closed. There was also fighting at Matamoros, | 
and the Carranza agents reported a victory near 
Nuevo Laredo, which may or may not be true. | 
~—General Huerta landed in New York on 

April 12th. He declared that he had no} 
intention of going to Mexico or to Havana. 


ERVIAN RELIEF.—Major General 

Gorgas, the surgeon-general of the United 
States army, has been asked to take charge of 
the medical relief expedition that the Rocke- 
feller Foundation is to send to Servia. The 
plague of typhus fever still rages in that 
unhappy country; several of the foreign phy- 
‘icians who went there have taken the disease, 
‘und some of them have died. 
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HE RIGGS BANK SUIT.—The Riggs 

National Bank of Washington has asked 
‘or an injunction to forbid the Secretary of the 
lreasury and the Comptroller of the Currency 
‘rom withholding from the bank the interest 
on certain government bonds owned by the 
ank, The money is withheld in payment of 
‘ines levied against the bank; but the bank 
\sserts that the fines are unjust, and it accuses 
‘he government officials of conspiring for per- 
somal reasons against the stability of the bank. 
"x-Senator Bailey represents the bank, and 
Mr. Louis D. Brandeis the government officials. 





THE EUROPEAN WAR) 


(From April 7th to April 14th.) 


The week was marked by very severe and 
continual fighting east of Verdun, along the 
lines of the German wedge that projects to 
the Meuse at St. Mihiel. It was not clear 
whether this determined effort to dislodge the 
Germans from a very strong strategic position 
was the first move in the long-expected general 
offensive of the allied armies, or whether it 
was undertaken in concert with the Russian 
drive in the Carpathians, in order to prevent 
Germany from sending any more reinforce- 
ments to the eastern battle front. 

The French attacked with the greatest de- 
termination. They carried Les Eparges, an 
important position north of St. Mihiel, and) 
gained ground in the wood of Ailly, just east | 
of that town. On the whole, Paris claimed 
gains of one or two miles on a large part of 
both fronts, and said that the ground had been 
held in the face of numerous counter attacks. 
The losses in both armies were heavy. 

The fighting elsewhere in France and Bel- 
gium was not very important, although the 
Germans gained some ground in Champagne, | 
where they took the offensive as a means of 
counteracting the French attacks in the 
Woévre, as the region between the Moselle 
and Meuse rivers east of Verdun is called. 

The official communiqués from Paris declare 
that the German lines are not so strongly held | 
as they were in the fall and winter. It is | 
certainly true that the Germans show less dis- | 
position to take the offensive; but they are 
still very strongly intrenched, and even short 
gains can be made only with heavy losses. 

In the passes of the Carpathians there was 
continual fighting along an extended front. 
The Austro-Germans (it is not yet certain how 
large a part of the force is German) still held 
the Uzsok pass against all Russian attacks, 
and they are reported to be preparing equally 
strong defensive positions among the lower 
slopes and foothills on the Hungarian side. 
The Russians hesitate to move forward on 
their right, where they hold the Dukla and 
Lupkow passes, until they can straighten their 
line by bringing troops through the Uzsok 
pass, too. There will be very stubborn fight- 
ing in northern Hungary if the Austrians are 
finally driven out of the mountains. A suc- 
cessful invasion of Hungary would jeopardize 
the very existence of the dual monarchy, and 
imperil the defensive position of Germany 
itself. It is possible that Hindenburg will 
endeavor to stop the Russian advance by 
striking from Cracow at its lines of communi- 
cation. At the moment of writing there is | 
nothing to show what plans he has; there is | 
only local activity, nowhere of great impor- | 
tance, along the whole Polish battle front. 

We heard little from the Dardanelles; Athens | 
again reported the landing of French and 
English troops, but there was no official con- | 
firmation of such a movement. It can hardly | 
be supposed that the allies have given up the 
idea of forcing the strait, but they have learned | 
that it can only be done at great cost, and that | 
the preparation for the next move must be | 
complete and sufficient. 

The German submarines sank several mer- 
chant vessels; among them was the ITarpalyce, 

















THE CARPATHIAN FRONT. 


a Belgian relief steamer returning from Rotter- 
dam. About half the crew was drowned. 

On April 14th, a Zeppelin dropped bombs 
on villages near Newcastle-on-Tyne, probably 
with the intention of hitting the Armstrong 
Gun Works, which are near by. 

Monsieur Venezelos, formerly the Greek 
premier, has announced his retirement from 
polities, owing to the King’s virtual denial 
of Monsieur Venezelos’s statement that he 
(the King) had in January authorized negotia- 
tions with Roumania and Bulgaria looking 
toward common participation in the war. 
The breach between the King and the states- 
man is now complete. 

The auxiliary cruiser Kronprinz Wilhelm, 
which is believed to be the last of the German 
commerce raiders at large, came quietly into 
Newport News, Virginia, on April 11th, just 
as the Prinz Eitel Friedrich did a month 
previously. The cruiser had on board a 
number of prisoners, members of the crews of 
the fifteen vessels it has destroyed since last 
August. Sixty-six sailors and prisoners were 
sick with beriberi, from a lack of fresh vege- 
tables, and they were taken to a hospital. 
The Kronprinz Wilhelm will probably intern, 
as the Prinz Eitel Friedrich did. | 























Keep a 
Kodak Baby Book 


‘THE first journey downstairs for exhibi- 

tion to that secondary consideration— 
father. The toddling nursery days! That 
all important epoch when ¢/e baby first 
trudges off to school. In all these great 


events are limitless opportunities for the 


Kodak. 


And with the school days come pictures 
by, as well as pictures of the children. 
Pictures they take of each other, free from 
constraint or conscious posing. Spontane- 
ous pictures that reflect simplicity and 
weave into the Kodak Book the touch of 
naturalness. 

It is such pictures as these that add the de- 
lightful side-lights to the more formal studio 
pictures that must be made of little John 
and Mary. Just as they must have “dress 
up clothes” for Sunday School and parties, 
so, too, you will want them in “dress up 
pictures.” But you love them as much in 
their soiled pinafores as in their party best. 
And, too, you will love the Kodak pictures 
that hold the charm of homeyness. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO., 
ROCHESTER, N. Y., The Kodak City. 
Ask your dealer or write us for free 


illustrated booklet, “At Home with the Kodak.” 
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% A TOAST 
$y Marion Couthouy Smith 


ERE’S to the old Earth, and here’s to all that’s 

in her, 

To the soil of her, and the toil of her, and the 
valiant souls that win her; 

To the hope she holds, and the gift she grants, 
her hazards and her prizes, 

To the face of her, and the grace of her, and all 
her swift surprises. 


Here’s to her mighty dawns, with rose and golden 
splendor ; 

To the heights of her, and the nights of her, her 
springs and their surrender ; 

Iler storms and her frozen seas, and the mystic 
stars above her, 

The fear of her, and the cheer of her, and all the 
brave that love her. 


Here’s to her valleys warm, with their little homes 
to cherish; 

The gleam of her, and the dream of her, and the 
loves that flower and perish ; 

To her cities rich and gray, with their stern life- 
chorus ringing, 

The noise of her, and the joys of her, and the sighs 
beneath the singing. 


Here’s to her endless youth, her deaths and her 
reviving; 

The soul of her, and the goal of her, that keeps 
her ever striving; 

Her little smiling flowers, and her comforting 
grass and clover, 

And the rest of her on the breast of her when 
striving days are over. 


Here’s to the old Earth, with all her countless 
chances; 

The heart of her, and the art of her, her frowns 
and tender glances; 

With all her dear familiar ways that held us from 
the starting; 

Long might to her! And good night to her, when 
the hour is struck for parting. 
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“THE CONQUERING CHRIST.” 
ICHARD Morris was hesitating between 
the ministry and the life of a business 
man. 
highest and deepest in him really longed 
to serve in such personal ways as the 
ministry offered; but he was tortured with doubt 
concerning the power of Christianity as a religion. 














Richard’s own father was a minister, and one | 


evening he went to him and frankly confessed his 
growing distrust of his personal faith, and espe- 
cially of the real power of Jesus in a world that is 
full of tremendous evil, 

The father was a wise man; his lifelong dream 
had been to see his son in a pulpit. That dream 
seemed on the point of dissolving, but he calmly 
said: 

“Will you honestly accept proof that Christianity 
is the greatest power in the world to-day if I can 
give it to you?” 

“] certainly will, father; that is what I want.’ 

‘Well, then, do we have any terrible sins or 
vices here on earth now that were not here when 
Jesus was born?” 

The young man hesitated. 

“T don’t know of any.” 

“When Jesus was born there were drunkenness, 
slavery, impurity, greed, cruelty, child labor, 
trampling on womanhood, war, and every phase 
of human selfishness. Does not history show 
that?” 

“Yes, beyond a doubt.” 

“Ts it not also true that, although these wrongs 
still exist, there is a deep and earnest protest 
against every one of them?” 

“Yes, that is so.” 

“From whom do those protests come ?” 

The son was silent. He had studied history 
carefully, and saw what his father’s argument 
was. 

‘Does it not come almost entirely from Chris- 
tians, from people who have known the name of 
Jesus? Can you think of a single group of suffer- 
ing humanity anywhere to-day that some other 
group is not trying to help, to lift up, to heal?” 

“No, father, I cannot.” 

“At the heart of the world’s best life you will 
always find the spirit of Jesus Christ. Once there 
was no protest, or very little, against the wrongs 
that are done in the world. Now there is amighty 
protest. Christianity has wrought this miracle. 
It is creating new standards of life among men. 
You cannot account for all the wonderful changes 
in the heart of man except through Jesus and the 
religion He taught.” 

And after a long silence the son answered 
quietly, “‘I see that, father. You have convinced 


me.” 
love Billy’s people so much if only they 
would let her! Of course, Billy—bless 
his dear, stupid heart!—suspected nothing; he was 
radiant, quite confident, man fashion, that mother 
and sisters and sweetheart were all as happy as 
he was. 

And outwardly they were. Billy’s people were 
charming, and Billy’s sweetheart, who was by no 
means conceited, knew that at college, where she 
had been called the best-loved girl in her class, 
everyone had found her charming. And she had 
tried so hard! She had told Billy’s mother all 
their plans,—and that was not easy, when she so 
longed to keep them just for herself and Billy a 
little longer,—and she had talked music with Billy’s 
sister, and tried to show his grandmother how she 
loved sewing and “homy” things. They had all 
been kind and responsive, and yet—there was an 
invisible barrier that she never had been able to 
pass. She simply was not taken in. 

A knock at the door startled Billy’s sweetheart, 
and she turned suddenly. The next she knew she 
was in some strange, dim, whirling place, full of 
confused voices. She fought back the confusion, 
and gradually faces came out of the dimness— 
those of Billy’s mother, and grandmother, and 
sister. Billy’s sweetheart tried to sit up. 

‘“‘Where am I? What’s happened?” she gasped. 

“You must have turned quickly and struck the 
edge of the closet door—it has a trick of swinging 
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BILLY’S SWEETHEART. 


P in her own room Billy’s sweetheart 
gave up at last and permitted herself 
the luxury of a cry for two whole min- 
utes. She was discouraged. She would 

















There were things about both | 
careers that tempted his ambition; the | 


| open. Elsa heard you fall. I wanted to send for 
a doctor, but mother said you were only stunned, 
and she’s better than a hundred doctors. Does 
your head hurt very much, dear? I’m afraid 
| there’s a lump, but if you are willing to trust home 
| remedies —”’ 
| “I—don’t—know. I guess not. Of course I can,” 
| Billy’s sweetheart answered confusedly. She 
| could not think about her head—she was wonder- 
|ing over the new note in Mrs. Ermond’s voice. 
And suddenly, through the confusion, she began 
to understand with startling clearness; she had 
been trying to do it all herself—to show how much 
she knew—what things she was going todo. She 
had been so anxious to show them that she was 
going to do her part that she forgot they might be 
hurt because she did not seem to need them to 
help her. How stupid she had been—how stupid! 
“Tf you will just lie still this afternoon,” Mrs. 
Ermond was saying. 
Billy’s sweetheart smiled happily. 
the way now. 


She knew | 
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JOHN RUDYERD’S LIGHT. 


& 





made the name and achievement of the first | 

builder of a lighthouse on the Eddystone—that | 
lone and perilous rock off English Plymouth — | 
familiar to many young Americans. After the | 
great storm in 1703, which swept the curious, almost 
fantastic, edifice to destruction,—for Winstanley 


J mac Ingelow’s fine ballad, ‘‘Winstanley,” has | 


Down in the deep where he doth sleep, 
Who bade it shine afar, 


was lost with his light,—the rock went for some 
time unguarded, and took again its dreadful toll of 
vessels. Then John Rudyerd, roused by the loss of 





ent plan, in accordance with an idea of his own. 

The son of a Cornish laborer, born to poverty 
| and struggle, John Rudyerd had won his way to 
prosperity. He was a thriving silk mercer of 
Ludgate Hill, London; but he had studied civil 
engineering for a time before embarking in trade. 
He was, moreover, ingenious and observant, and 
he took a hint from nature in designing the new. | 
lighthouse. He chose the lines of an oak —the | 
sturdiest and most long-lived of English trees, | 
the king of the forest that weathers the rushing | 
winds and whirling blasts of centuries. Every 
tree must resist the wind, yet offer the least 
opposition possible consistent with its mass; and 
John Rudyerd believed that the curving, approxi- 
mately conical lines of the oak tree would offer 
the least resistance to waves as well as winds, 
when reproduced in the heaviest of oaken timber, 
rooted with bars and bolts to the Eddystone reef. 
He proved to be right. The lines he used, with 
certain modifications to suit differing environment 
and material, are the typical lines of our modern 
lighthouse towers. 

The work of building, carried on under the 
tremendous difficulties imposed by the elements, 
was also for a time greatly hampered by the 
French privateers that haunted that part of the 
coast, to prey upon the rich merchantmen making 
for Plymouth harbor. They interfered continually 
with the transport of his men and material, until 
the climax of the trouble brought its own relief. 
A daring privateer, in exceptionally quiet weather, 
| swooped upon the rock itself and carried off his 
entire company of workmen to France. But the 
King of France, Louis XIV, spoke out in a truly 
kingly fashion,—which kings do not by any means 
always do,—and commanded their release. 

“Their work is for the benefit of all nations,” he 
declared. “I am at war with England, not with 
humanity.” 

The king gave the men presents that over-com- 
pensated by far their captivity and the loss of their 
tools; and he ordered the privateering captain, 
who had so misjudged the temper of his king and 
country, not only to return his prisoners to 
England, but to “set them again upon the Rock.” 

After that, the work on the towér proceeded 
steadily to completion, interrupted only by the 
occasionally irresistible fury of the sea. When at 
last the Eddystone Light was rekindled, it burned 
unquenched for forty years; nor did Rudyerd’s 
tower yield to wind or billow eventhen. It caught 
fire, and passed in flame, a beacon to the last. 

The Eddystone Light of to-day—after which 
many others have been modeled, notably that of 
Minot’s Ledge, the ‘“‘Lighthouse” of Longfellow’s 
poem—is one of the best and best-known in the 
world. Its tall, smooth, beautifully curving tower 
of intergrooved stone follows the lines of its 
predecessor—the lines of John Rudyerd, and the 
British oak. 
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A BRAVE FRENCH FISHERMAN. 


N a recent interesting article narrating the 
I deeds of obscure French naval heroes, Mlle. 

Marie-Estelle La Rue has included among the 
half-forgotten admirals, captains, and officers of 
her roll of honor a few common sailors, and at 
| least one plain, unenlisted fisherman—Daniel Fri- 
| caud, who lived at Les Sables-d’Olonne, on the 
Bay of Biscay. 

More than two centuries ago, when an allied 
English and Dutch fleet, under Admiral Russell, 
approached the town to bombard it, a difficulty 
arose: the conformation of the shore partly con- 
cealed the settlement behind a ridge, and they 
did not know how to train their guns. But they 
had captured a fishing smack in the bay, and 
Admiral Russell summoned the fisherman, Daniel 
Fricaud, and ordered him to tell exactly how the 
town lay, and where to aim in order to destroy its 
principal buildings. Fricaud, who appeared to be 
a poor, ignorant fellow, very much frightened, 
pointed to a pier with a group of old, rickety 
buildings. The admiral was doubtful, but the 
trembling fisherman assured him that just beyond, 
and almost exactly in range, was the market 
square, the very heart of the town. — 

“Do you understand,” asked the admiral sternly, 
“that if you are telling me a lie I shall soon find it 
out, and have you hanged from the yardarm of 
my ship?” 

“I know,” answered the fisherman, “and if I 
have lied you must hang me. I can only tell you— 
it is there that you should aim your guns.” 

Convinced that the man would not venture a 
deception, Admiral Russell ordered the bombard- 
ment to begin. A little while after shells had 
begun to fall behind the screening ridge and 
shabby wharf, great columns of smoke arose, 
which rapidly increased in volume; it seemed that 
half the place must be on fire. Only when he 
thought its destruction nearly enough accom- 
plished did the fleet withdraw—first releasing Fri- 
eaud and his fishing boat. 











The fisherman, amazed and anxious, hastened 


to the town to learn what could possibly have 
happened; for he knew well that in the quarter 
that had been shelled there were only a few 
worthless sheds and storehouses; that was why, 
at the risk of his neck, he had pointed it out. 
Never for a moment had he thought of aiding the 
enemy to destroy his native place, and he had 
fully expected to pay the penalty. What could 
the smoke be? 

It proved that the inhabitants had practiced a 
clever ruse. Seeing that the shells were falling 
exactly where they did least harm, they had built 
huge bonfires to convey the impression of a con- 
flagration. The trick had probably saved the 
town; it had certainly saved a brave fisherman 
from being hanged. 
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the ship Winchelsea with many lives, undertook ‘ 


to rebuild the lighthouse, but on a totally differ- | f 





The Latest Device in London for Hoodwinking 


the Zeppelins. —The Bystander. 
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MR. PEASLEE’S BIG WIND. 


T was the morning after the September gale, 
I and Jake Piper, nursing his knee on the plat- 

form of Bassett’s store, was talking to Wendell 
Cooper. Down the street they watched the 
leisurely approach of Caleb Peaslee, and Jake 
grinned mischievously. 

“We've got old Caleb treed and out on a limb 
for once,” he began, as Caleb paused to survey 
the wreckage the wind had wrought. “Everyone 
agrees that that wind yesterday lays over any- 
thing we ever had round here. He can’t study up 
anythin’ to beat it.”’ 

Wendell shook his head doubtfully. ‘‘Mebbe 
so,” he admitted cautiously. “What was you 
cal’latin’ to do—prod him up a little?” And Jake 
nodded confidently. 

Caleb approached the group, which made way 
for him. Jake, with a genial nod at the old gen- 
tleman, took up an apparently interrupted conver- 
sation with Wendell. 

“As I was sayin’,”’ he began, “‘there’s better’n 
six weeks’ work gone for nothin’. I’d built that 
stone wall the way I wanted it to run, and it took 
me the better part of two months to do it, workin’ 
off and on when I didn’t have nothin’ pressin’ to 
do. And then that wind last night got some kind 
of a twist on it,—ketched it kind of on a slant like, 
—and while I can’t exactly say it swapped ends of 
it, it sort of pivoted it in the middle, and it cer- 
tainly made a pile of work for me to get it back 
where it belongs.” 

Mr. Peaslee chewed contemplatively on a pine 
splinter, with his eyes upon the distant hills. 
Wendell and Jake watched him expectantly. At 
last the old gentleman threw away the sliver and 
turned toward them. 

“You and Wendell, Jake,” he began slowly, 
“ain’t old ’nough to remember the big blow we 
had in the fall of ’64—if you was, you’d be ashamed 
to speak of this little gust of wind as bein’ a gale. 
Why, you couldn’t rightly call it more’n a whiff of 
a breeze.” 

“Look at the limbs of them trees —” began 
Wendell; but Mr. Peaslee looked at him in such 
pity that Wendell blushed and stopped. 

“Nothin’ but punk,” asserted Mr. Peaslee. 
“Hardly fittin’ to hold up a bird’s nest! Them 
branches would ’a’ broke with their own heft 
before long, anyway. That ain’t no sign of a gale, 
to see rotten limbs fallin’. I thought you had 
more sense, Wendell!” Wendell shifted his feet 
uncomfortably. 

“And you, too, Jake,” Caleb continued. ‘Jest 
because you sloven-built a strip of stone wall 
hardly solid ’nough for a mau to lean against and 
rest, and a little puff of wind comes along and 
loosens a few of the rocks you half-cobbed up, 
you think you’ve passed through a gale. 

“Jest to give you some idea of what a real wind’ll 
do,” he went on, “lemme tell you some of the 
things that happened in 1864. What do you think, 
Wendell, of a wind clearin’ a felled piece of 
stumps? Yes, sir, it blowed the stumps on a piece 
of Deacon Winter’s plumb out of the dirt and 
actually piled ’em up in the far corner of the lot! 

“* Nother thing that made some comment at the 
time was Ike Drew’s loggin’ chain. He had it 
made fast to a granite post when they was movin’ 
the old schoolhouse. The wind would ketch the 
free end of that chain and snap it same’s a man 
would a lash whip, and whing! away’d go a link 
off'n the end—jest sail away down the wind as 
light as a butterfly. 

“Then there was Eb Mason’s wagon body. He 
had a body sixteen foot long and four foot high, 
boxed up tight, to haul stove-length wood in. It 
was built out of heavy stuff, and weighed over 
fifteen hundred, and he had it settin’ on skids in 
the yard till he got ready to put the wheels under 
it. Well, sirs, the fust gust of wind that came 
took that heavy body same’s this wind yesterday’d 
take a dry leaf, and switched it ’bout ten foot 
from the ground, across two fields, till it fetched 
up agin that bluff at the lower end of Eb’s farm, 
and there it stayed, spatted up agin the face of 
that bluff, four foot higher’n a man’s head, till the 
gale blowed itself out. Yes, sirs, for four days 
the wind never lulled ’nough to let that wagon 
body drop!” 

A little stir among the group caused him to turn 
his head. 

“ITvum!” he said, with mock concern, “if Jake 





and Wendell ain’t goin’—and I ain’t told ’em 
more’n half that happened in that storm—if I 
remember rightly.” 
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A FISH DRIVE. 


Tin natives of Rarotonga, one of the islands 
in the South Pacific Ocean, have a singular 
method of catching fish in which the whole 
community takes part. On the shore of the island 
there are many long, narrow lagoons, each lying 
between a beach and an outer reef of coral, that 
usually swarm with fish. The natives choose one 
of these stretches of shallow water for the fish 
drive, and close all breaks in the reef by laying 
nets across them or building up rough barriers 
with pieces of coral. 

When they have done that, six or seven hundred 
men, women, and children wade into one end of 
the lagoon carrying little, pleated fibre bags filled 
with utu nut. In most places the water is about 
three feet deep, and nowhere more than four feet; 
so the natives march slowly up the lagoon, trailing 
behind them the bags of utu nut. As this sub- 
stance is wet it forms a peculiar narcotic, which 
it diffuses through the water. The process is 
called “poisoning the lagoon.” 

Half an hour is allowed for the “‘poison’’ to 
spread, and at the end of that time all the fish are 
under the influence of the drug, and are swimming 
about in a confused and aimless manner. The 
natives, armed with long, pronged spears, form a 
line that reaches from side to side of the lagoon, 
and march along shouting, splashing, and driving 
the intoxicated fish before them. When the fish 
are all collected at the farther end of the lagoon, 
the natives begin to cry, ‘‘Eh-hu-hu-u-u!” and the 
barbed spears fly in all directions. The natives 
are very dexterous with the spears, and the fish 
are so sluggish, owing to the effects of the utu 
nut, that very few of them escape. 

Many of the “poisoned” fish seek the shelter of 
the coral reef and hide in the crevices; and so 
some of the natives “fish” the reef. They put on 
glass goggles and sink beneath the water, where 
they remain submerged for one or two minutes. 
They feel about among the coral for the listless 
fish, which they get with a short, thrusting spear. 
These methodical fishermen usually make the 
biggest catches; but the merry men in the open 
water enjoy the best sport. Numerous varieties 
of fish are obtained, but all have the brilliant and 
beautiful coloring peculiar to the fish of the tropics. 


THE MAN WHO WAS “WHIPPET 
AWA’.” 

GLASGOW contributor to the Manchester 
Guardian tells the war story of a little 
tailor who, despite a stiff arm, was working 

expertly at his trade as he talked. 

“T was jist whippet awa’,’’ said the little tailor. 
“T had three days to go till I was oot of the Re- 
serve when I got one 0’ yon blue papers tellin’ me 
to report mysel’ at Hamilton Barracks. I put it 
in the fire, as by then I would be oot o’ my time. 
The next night, when I was at the close-mooth 
takin’ my smoke, a man came up to me and said, 
‘Are you Macallister?’ and I said, ‘Whit aboot 
it?’ and he said that there would be plenty aboot 
it if 1 didna report myself at Hamilton Barracks 
in six hoors. 

‘So,’ thinks I, ‘this is war.’ So I whippet awa’ 
in two hoors to Hamilton Barracks, and in six 
hoors more I had my kit on my back, and in a 
train was awa’ aboot England. In twenty hoors 
I was in a place they call Southampton, and in 
thirty hoors after that I was in France, near a 
place that’s called Mons. There were a lot of 
kent faces in the place where I was put, and 
they cried oot, ‘Ho, Macallister, that’s you! Noo, 
take your rifle and fight for your King and 
country.’ 

“But before I had time to turn roond I found | 
was fighting for my rosy life. ‘King and country 
indeed!’ thinks I. I hadna been fightin’ an ’oor 
when they got me on the shoulder wi’ shrapnel, 
and the next I knew I was in Stobhill Barracks,— 
Stobhill Barracks, mind you, and that no’ many 
miles from where I bide,—and the upshot of it was 
that they let me oot, and told me I would be all 
right for my tred but no use for the sogering 
again. 

*“‘And here am I, back at my tred, tailoring, ten 
days after I was whippet awa’. I canna’ think 
that it was to me that a’ thishappened. It seemed 
as if it was somebody else, and no’ me. And, 
mind you, I never saw a German.” 
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AS OTHERS SAW HIM. 


HE new customer from the country, Giles by 
name, had given a fairly large order, says 
the Public Ledger, and the courteous senior 

member of the firm was conducting him over the 
establishment. A desk telephone interested him 
particularly, for he had never seen one before. 

“It is a great convenience,” explained the sen- 
ior partner. ‘‘I can communicate with all our 
departments without moving from my seat.” 

“My, that’s wonderful!” said Giles. “May I 
try it?” 

“Certainly.” 

The visitor had himself switched on to the pack- 
ing room. 

“Have the goods for Mr. Giles of Murbury been 
sent off yet?” he inquired. 

Back came the answer: 

“No; we haven’t packed ’em yet. We're wait- 
ing for a telegram from his town; he looks like a 
slippery customer.” 











Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1, 1. Astronomers. 11. Midshipman. ul. Pa- 
rishioners. Iv. Nips, pins. v. Sutler, ulster, 
rustle, lustre. vi. Spectre, creep’st, sceptre, re- 
spect. vil. Ringlets, sterling. 


2. 1. White, whit, hit, it. 11. Coral, Cora, or. 


8. Calico, gingham, cotton, serge, silk, satin 

poplin. 

4. IL ELAND ll. PARES Ill. CHINA 
LABOR ARENA HONES 
ABASE RESET INERT 
NOSES ENEMY NERVE 
DRESS SATYR ASTER 


5. Lord Byron. 


. 1. VI, VI, D—vivid. 11. Harrow. m1. Clouds. 
Iv. Money. 


7. (Be) an, (dep at, (be) fall, (be) hoof, (be)stow, 
(be)half, (be)hind, (be)long, (be)hold, (be)seem, 
(be)have, (be)token oo , (be)rate, (be)come, 
(be)labor, (be)lay, (be)lie, (be 


)gum, (be)deck. 
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A PLAY FOR ARBOR DAY. 


BY ALICE G. ALBEE. 


CHARACTERS AND COSTUMES: 

Dick.— A boy; he carries an uprooted 
sapling. 

Tue TreExEs.—Seven children, boys or girls; 
they wear long, loose, brown garments tied 
about the waist with brown girdles. Each 
child carries an armful of twigs from the 
tree that he represents. He wears a crown 
of its leaves on his head. 

THE Farris. —Seven girls; they wear 
dresses of soft colors. They have a thin 
gauze scarf pinned to the shoulders to sug- 
gest wings, and they wear flowers in the 
hair. 

A log, a young sapling, an American flag 
on a short pole, and a flowerpot in which to 
plant the sapling, are all the stage properties 
necessary. 

The play can be given outdoors under the 
trees; but if it is given indoors, a background 
can be made by fastening leaves to a curtain, 
and placing branches on the stage. 

THE PLAY. 

Dick (carrying a sapling in his hand).— 
Everyone says, ‘‘You mustn’t pull up the 
flowers, Dick !’’ and, ‘‘Don’t run against that 
bush!’ I am tired of it! What difference 
does it make, anyway? There are plenty of 
things growing. I’ve pulled up this little tree, 
and I don’t care if I did. It’s only a small 
sapling, and no one wants it. (Yawns.) Oh, 
I’m so tired! 

(Drops upon a log, and falls asleep. Fairies 
come in and dance round the stage. They 
discover Dick. ) 

First Fairy.—Ah, here he is! See, he has 
pulled up a sapling! He is really a good 
boy, but he is so thoughtless! Let’s show 
him how precious the young trees are, and 
then he will not wish to pull them up before 
they have a chance to grow. Shall we, 
playmates ? 

Second Fairy.—Oh, do! Let’s tell him how 
wrong it is. 

Third Fairy.—Yes, we will. Wake him up! 

First Fairy (shaking Dick’s shoulders).— 
Wake up, boy, for we have something to show 
you! Wake up! 

(Dick seems to wake, and looks wonderingly 
at the fairies. ) 

First Fairy (turning to entrance).—Little 
Spruce Tree, come forward and tell us what 
you are going to do. 

Spruce Tree (comes on the stage).—I am 
“pruce Tree. When I have grown strong and 
Sturdy some lumbermen will cut me down. I 
shall be made into long, smooth planks, and 
then I shall be carried far away. 

Second Fairy.—What will you do then? 

Spruce Tree.—I shall be made into a warm 
house for some jolly family to live in. When 
the wind blows, or the rain or the snow falls, 
or the sun shines hot upon the earth, I shall 
protect my family. Sometimes I make a beau- 
tiful Christmas tree; but some one must plant 





The things they do are dangerous ; you must be thinking that ; 
They might be drowned in baby’s bath, or eaten by the cat; 

But their little hands are careful, and their footsteps soft as breath, 
And at a sudden rattle they are frightened half to death. 


Now, did you ever hear, at dusk, with no one in the room, 
The wicker chair go snappy-snap, like bristles in a broom ? 
Well, then, ‘you may be certain — so the Really-T rulies say — 
That a Tiptoe slipped and tumbled, and is running fast away! 
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THE LITTLE TIPTOES. 


BY MIRIAM CLARK POTTER. 


The tiny little Tiptoes, from the land of Wonder-Where, 

Walk all about our houses, and ‘we never know they’ re there; 
They climb the chairs and tables, and they swing upon the door ; 
They wind the clock, and tease the cat, and slide upon the floor. 


They come to see the baby bathed, and stand all in a row, 
Upon the edge of Little Tub and lean to watch the show ; 
They clap their hands at eVery splash, and then away they fly 
To see what cook is making, and dance upon the pie. 


At night, when lamps are lighted, they hurr) all about 

(Like owls, they see much better when the moon and stars are out); 
They gather round the fireplace to hear us others talk, 

And march upon the mantel ; but you never hear them walk ! 








new spruce trees, or some day there will be 
none left. (Bows; goes to the back of the stage. ) 

First Fairy.—Come here, great Oak Tree! 

Oak Tree (coming in and standing beside 
Spruce Tree).—I am Oak Tree, proud and 
mighty. I stand high above all other trees. 
Children stop to gaze in wonder at my height 
and frisky little squirrels scamper gayly over 
my boughs. I, too, shall be cut down and 
made into all kinds of furniture—even into a 
tiny cradle for a baby. I can make the inside 
of a house cosy and comfortable; but some one 
must plant new oak trees, or some day there 
will be none left. 

First Fairy. — Apple Tree! 
come! 

Apple Tree (coming in and standing beside 
the others).—I am Apple Tree, and I live in 
big, sunny orchards. My branches are all 
curled up into the cosiest kind of seats, where 
boys and girls may come and eat the rosy 
apples that I hang on my twigs. In thespring 
I fill the air with perfume from my dainty 
pink blossoms, and in the fall, cellars are filled 
with barrels of my sweet-smelling apples. 
Like many other trees, I help to give food to 
the people; but some one must plant new 
apple trees, or some day there will be none 
left. (Steps back.) 

First Fairy.—O Chestnut Tree, come! 

Chestnut Tree. —I am Chestnut Tree; I 
stand by the wayside, and my leaves grow 
large and thick. In the summer time I spread 
my arms wide apart, and I coax the breeze to 
play among my leaves. The hot and tired 
children, or the dusty, weary horses may find 
a pleasant shade beneath my branches. When 
cooler days come, I play all sorts of pranks 
with the boys and girls; I drop my prickly 
burs down upon them, or scatter my chest- 
nuts all over the ground. In the winter many 
people think of me as they gayly roast my 
chestnuts by the roaring fire. I try to give 
happiness, food, and shelter; but some one 
must plant more chestnut trees, or some day 
there will be none left. (Steps back.) 

First Fairy.—Now, gorgeous Maple Tree, 
it’s your turn! 

Maple Tree.—I am Maple Tree, restless and 
happy. Many people say that I am beautiful. 
In the autumn Jack Frost paints all my 
leaves, and then twirling and tossing they fall 
to the ground, where they lie in a bright heap 
until Mother Nature spreads her soft white 
blanket over them. When spring comes I give 
boys and girls my sweet maple sap, which 
they can make into sugar. I give people some- 
thing beautiful to see and sweets to eat; but 
some one must plant new maple trees, or some 
day there will be none left. (Steps back beside 
the others. ) 

First Fairy.—Pine Tree, come! 
turn. 

Pine Tree.—I am Pine Tree, and all through 
the winter my branches are covered with 
needles, while the trees about me stand bare 
and cold. All winter long I look over the 
white world, and sing and sing, and the wind 
whistles with me. When the days are cold 
and stormy my branches shelter many tiny 
birds, and keep them warm. In winter and 
summer alike the fragrance from my twigs 
gives health and strength to many. Is that 
not a wonderful thing to do? But some one 
must plant new pine trees, or some day there 
will be none left. (Steps back. Dick begins 
to stir and is about to rise from his sleep. ) 


Apple Tree, 


It is your 





First Fairy.—Thank you, good Pine Tree! 
Now, where is Hickory Tree? 

Hickory Tree (carrying a light pole on which 
a flag is rolled).—Here I am, good Fairies! I 
am Hickory Tree. I was planted a great 
many years ago, and to-day I stand firm and 
strong. Some time ago one of the strongest 
members of my family was cut and carried 
away. Yesterday it was placed in the school 
yard, a tall, smooth pole, with a golden ball 
shining on the top. The children came out, 
and a flag suddenly fluttered high up on the 
top of the pole; a little boy planted another 
hickory tree to grow strong and tall like the 
one they took. And as the Stars and Stripes 
waved on that pole the children sang like this: 

(As Hickory Tree unfurls a small flag on a 
pole, the children sing ‘‘The Star-Spangled 
Banner. ’’) 

(When the song is ended, Dick wakes. ) 

Dick (sitting up).—What a dream! Why, I 
was the boy that planted the hickory tree 
near the schoolhouse! So that’s why we plant 
them! I never knew trees were so useful. 
I’ll never pull up another one, no, never! 
(Standing.) And I’ll plant this one again right 
here. (He takes a shovel and begins to dig in 
the earth. ) 

(The trees form a circle round him, and 
the fairies dance outside the circle. All the 
children sing ‘‘ America’’ as the curtain falls. ) 

















THE MAGIC CHESTNUTS. 


BY FRANCES M. FOX. 


that she had ‘‘thought up’’ a new game. 

She gave a horse-chestnut to Mary 
Anna, and kept one herself. ‘‘This looks like 
a common horse-chestnut,’’ Laura began, ‘‘but 
in the new game it is a magic horse-chestnut. 
Now it is slowly, slowly turning into some- 
thing tiny with four legs, and soft, soft fur; 
it says, ‘Purr, purr!’ ”’ 

**A kitten |’? cried four-year-old Mary Anna. 

**Yes, it is a kitten, and now it is your 
turn,’’ said Laura, ‘‘and I will guess what 
your horse-chestnut will be. ’’ 

‘“This looks like a common horse-chestnut, ’” 
Mary Anna repeated, ‘‘but it is a magic one. 
Now it is slowly, slowly turning into something 
with long legs and feathers, and it says, ‘Cock- 
a-doodle-doo |’ ’ 

**A rooster!’’ Laura guessed promptly. 

‘*Yes, it isa rooster. What is your chestnut 
going to be this time?’’ asked little Mary Anna. 

**Oh, let me think!’ 


x RA, who is six years old, told her sister 
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BY MARY T. AYER. 


DRAWN BY MARY T. AYER 








MY CHINESE DOLL LIVED FAR AWAY, 
BUT SHE HAS NEVER SAID 

WHEN WE GO OUT THAT SHE’D PREFER 
A RICKSHA RIDE INSTEAD. 


Laura answered. ‘‘Oh, I 
know. Now it is slowly, 
so slowly turning into 
something with four legs 
and a curly tail, and it 
sticks its nose in the 
mud, and goes ‘ Ugh! 
ugh! ugh!’ ”” 

“Tt is a pig!’’ cried 
Mary Anna. Then said 
she, ‘‘My horse-chestnut 
is a magie one, and it 
is slowly, slowly turning 
into a brown animal on 
grandpa’s farm; it says, 
‘Moo! moo! moo!’ ”” 

‘*A cow!’? guessed 
Laura. 

And thus the game 
went on merrily, until 
Laura thought of some- 
thing new. ‘‘My horse- 
chestnut is now going to 
change its color for this 
time,’’? she suggested. 
‘*You think it is brown, 
but now it is slowly, 
slowly turning into the 
color of the sky on a 
spring day.’’ 

‘It’s blue!l’? guessed 
Mary Anna. ‘‘And now 
look at my horse-chest- 
nut! You think it is 
brown, but it is slowly, 
slowly turning into the 
color of my dress.’’ 

‘* Pink!’? Laura ex- 
claimed. That was easy. 

The magic chestnuts 
slowly became flowers, 
birds, and other garden 
friends. On another day 
they played the same 








game with magic spools. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an_illus- 
trated weekly paper for all the family. | 
Its subscription price is $2.00 a year, in advance, 
including postage prepaid to ony address in the 
United States, $2.25 to Canada, and $8.00 to foreign 
countries. Entered at the Post Office, Boston, | 

ass., as second-class matter. 


low Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
the year. 





Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 


Payment for The Companion, when sent by 
mail, should be by Post Office Money Order or 
Express Money Order. When neither of these can 
be procured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 


Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 

Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the address on your paper, 
which shows when the subscription expires, will 
be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post Office to which 
your paper issent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
t 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 








TOOTHACHE. 


HEN a person suffers from toothache it 
generally means that caries—which is 
the medical name for the process that 
causes the decay of teeth—has worn 
away the enamel and the bony cover- 
ing that surrounds the pulp in a sound 

tooth. When the cavity has almost reached the 
sensitive pulp there is a good deal of discomfort, 
but if the pulp is actually exposed, the pain is so 
severe that it can hardly be borne. Regular 
visits to the dentist, however unpleasant, are nec- 
essary, for they enable him to discover trouble 
in its very beginning, and to reinforce the decaying 
bony walls with his own fillings, so that the tooth 
pulp never need be exposed. 

Of course there is a great deal of difference in | 
the teeth of different persons. Some reach ad- 
vanced age without ever having to have a tooth 
filled, whereas others must constantly resort to 
the dentist in order to keep their teeth in anything 
like healthy condition. Some have teeth formed of 
very hard bone, and when decay begins it takes a 
long time for it to eat down to the inner pulp. 
Others have teeth so soft that great mischief is 
done in a very short time. It is economy and good | 
judgment to choose a competent dentist, and then | 
visit his office regularly. | 

Even strong and well-kept teeth that have es- 
caped decay are sometimes worn down by years | 
of mastication, so that by middle life they need to | 
be built up and strengthened. Also a perfectly 
sound tooth may be broken by a blow or a fall, or 
a hard bite on some foreign object in the food. 
When the accident is so serious that the pulp 
is cut off from its blood and nerve supply, the 
tooth will die, and that generally causes pain 
sooner or later. 

Those who do not keep their mouths perfectly 
clean must expect to suffer from toothache, be- 
cause the acid secretions that are left undisturbed 
in the mouth will gradually cause cavities in the 
teeth, and they are sure to be painful. Finally, 
the teeth are affected by any unhealthy state of 
the system, and toothache is often one of the | 
results of lowered vitality. In that case, every- 
thing must be done to improve the general health 
of the sufferer by rest, fresh air, and tonics. 



































‘burrt” once wished to make tlie little old ladies a 








THE MAIDS OF ECAUSSINES. 

OR several centuries the thirtieth day of 

April has been the great day of the 

year in the little town of Ecaussines in 

Belgium. This year it is likely to pass 

unnoted, or remembered only in sad- 

ness; for the village, which is ten or 

twelve miles northeast of Mons, is in a district 

where some of the heaviest fighting of the war has 

taken place, and where military occupation by the 

invading army has dislocated almost all the habits 
of daily life. 

Once upon a time, some hundreds of years ago, 
a lover in the village, too shy to press his suit with 
pretty speeches, bethought him of a graceful gift 
instead. With his spade over his shoulder, he 
sought the forest, and after a careful search, dug 
up the most shapely sapling of silver birch that 
he could find. Late at night he slipped into his 
sweetheart’s garden and planted the birch beside 
her doorstone. In the morning she found the 
charming surprise ; and its whispering leaves seem 
to have told her the shy youth’s name, for she sent 
for him to thank him. Her graciousness loosened 
his tongue; he proposed, and was accepted. 

Other lovers followed his example, and the 
planting of ‘‘courtship trees” on the thirtieth of 
April became an established custom. Gradually 
the day took on real importance. It was made a 
matchmaking holiday, upon which not only did 
local lovers concentrate their efforts at persua- 
sion, and local maidens pronounce their final 
decision, but bachelors and widowers from sur- 
rounding towns came on pilgrimage, in search of 
wives. Especially they sought them among the 
orphaned wards of the municipality, who, berib- 
boned and becapped in their best, received their 
addresses, under the proud chaperonage of the 
mayor and mayoress. The mayor, acting as 
guardian, had to be convinced of the eligibility of 
each accepted suitor; as soon as he was satisfied 
that the match was a proper one, he bestowed his 
blushing ward in marriage then and there. 

So fortunate were the results of the courtship 
festival that various extensions of it were pro- 
posed to other villages. A few years ago the young 
men of Ronquitres, for example, urged that, 
although they had a modest confidence in their 
qualifications to make good husbands, they had 
none in their ability to visit a strange town and 
make rapid and convincing love under the eyes of | 
Strangers. They respectfully entreated the maid- | 
ens of Ecaussines, for one year at least, to come | 
as their guests to Ronquiéres and, assuming the | 
privilege that we commonly associate with. leap | 
year, make their own choice among the eager but | 
bashful bachelors. The men of other villages 
soon protested that Ronquiéres had no better 
claim upon Ecaussines than they had; and in still | 
others the maidens began to murmur that their | 
lads were all going to Ecaussines because of the 
festival, and demanded the establishment of sim- 
ilar festivals, either to keep them at home, or to 








tempest. The youths of Ecaussines are gone— 
fighting, or slain. Ecaussines itself, the harmless 
village of pretty girls—will its simple homes still 
stand unharmed, or shattered and black in ruin? 

Who knows? But courtship, love, and marriage 
are after all among the permanent great things 
of the world; war and slaughter only tremendous 
incidents. 
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THEIR “HAIRBURRT’S” GIFT. 


ANY of the best.friends of Lord Kitchener, 
M the great English soldier, administrator, 

and Secretary for War, are women, despite 
the popular belief that he is a grimly uncompro- 
mising woman hater. In a recent brief biography 
of “K. of K,” Mr. Harold Begbie draws a most 
winning picture of his friendship with two of 
his elderly relatives—“two dear, diminutive old 
Scotch ladies who lived in Phillimore Gardens, 
Kensington, by name the Misses Hutchinson; and 
Kitchener was no dearer to these charming spin- 
sters than they to him. 

**He wrote to them brightly and boyishly by 
almost every mail. . . . Before he went to Egypt 
for his advance on Khartum, these dear old ladies 
presented him with a gold-headed ‘swagger’ cane; 
and when the advance was accomplished and the 
photographer arrived to make a picture of the 
general and his staff, Kitchener seated himself in 
the centre of the group with this stick held so 
ostentatiously that the old ladies in Kensington 
could not fail to recognize it when the photograph 
appeared in the illustrated papers. He sent them 
roses from Gordon’s grave at Khartum, and coats 
of the caliph from the Sudan.” 

Their house was always his goal on his return 
from distant service, and in it he was like a 
schoolboy, running up the stairs two at a time, 
whistling in his bedroom, going and coming as he 
pleased, and telling them such stories of his cam- 
paigns as no one else in London ever heard. They 
called him Herbert, pronouncing it ‘‘Hairburrt” 
in the broadest Scotch, and would sit on either 
side of him “studying his bronzed face with their 
small, smiling, shrewd eyes, teasing him, chaffing 
him, adoring him, and giving him sound advice.” 

Later on in his triumphal career their “Hair- 


gift.so valuable and unusual that they felt called 
upon to pause and consider before accepting it. 
It was a gold casket—one of the many gold caskets 
presented to “K. of K.” by the grateful corpora- 
tions of provincial cities. 

“Do we need it?” propounded the first old lady, 
pointedly. 

“No, we certainly don’t need it,” refiectively 
acquiesced her sister. 

“What could we do with it?” pursued the first 
old lady. But the second had had time to think. 

“Hum,” she suggested contemplatively, “per- 
haps we could use it as a tea caddy.” 
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BECKONING THE DEAD. 


N the rugged coast of Washington by the 
QO Copalis sands (writes a friend of The Com- 

panion) there is a tower from which the 
Indians watch for sea otter. They are very eager 
after that game, for the hide of one of those crea- 
tures is worth all the way from $500 to $2,000. Two 
young Indians were watching one day, when they 
saw a sea otter off in the surf. Two shots from 
their rifles killed the otter, and then they rushed 
down to their surfboat. The sea was heavy, and 
when they were out some distance from the shore 
their boat broke in two over a comber, and the 
men were thrown into the sea. One of the Indians 
drifted ashore on a piece of wreckage. The other, 
although a splendid swimmer, was drowned. The 
news soon spread to the reservation, and the 
Indians from far and near came to the beach and 
stood on the sands, silently beckoning to the sea 
to give up its dead. 

It was a solemn, impressive sight—the stalwart, 
rugged, copper-colored men and women standing 
at the verge of the sea foam asking the sea by the 
motion of their hands to send the body ashore. 
For three days they waited and beckoned, and 
then a dark object was seen drifting into shallow 
water. Sometimes it was buried completely from 
view by the heavy surf; then it was seen again a 
little nearer, and so the body of the dead Indian 
came ashore at the call of his tribesmen. 


® & 


WHY LANGUAGES DIFFER. 


N interesting contribution to the discussion 

of a universal language is offered by the 
Montreal Family Herald. 

The adoption of a universal language, purely 
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draw adventurous youths from elsewhere—per- 
haps even from Ecaussines itself, which did not 
have all the pretty girls, after all. 

Where will be the maids of Ecaussines this 
spring? Scattered, perhaps, like the whirling 
leaves from their own “courtship trees” before the 
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Here’s Your Car 


No matter how exacting your needs, 
among the Three Regals is a car admir- 
ably~ adapted to your’ use. 


The Light Four—Regal—provides you a hand- 
some streamline, five passenger car—unusual in 
size, appearance and performance—but light of 
weight and so economical to operate, at $650. 


The Standard Four—Regal—supplies a larger 
more powerful and luxurious car-—-the standard 
in size, beauty and equipment among four 
cylinder cars, selling at $1085. 


The De Luxe Eight—Offers the highest develop- 
ment in gasoline motors—the powerful, flexible, 
The smooth vibrationless oper- 
ation of which makes a ride in it anew and 
pleasing sensation in motoring—Price $1250. 

All these models are five passenger capacity—fully equipped, 


including electric lights and starter—have crown fenders, 
demountable rims and one man tops. 


Regal Motor Car Co 
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Send for literature and 















7004 Piquette Ave. 
DETROIT, MICH. 
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DO YOUR OWN PRINTING 


You can make good money by printing cards, 
letterheads, circulars, etc. It requires little money 
to own a printing outfit. For a boy entering man’s 
estate nothing will more develop his mind and 
teach him accuracy than printing. Write Today 
; for Our 96 Page Catalogue. it’s Free. Con- 

S -* tains full printing instructions. 

Rowe. Printers Suppcy Co., 80 $. Sixth $t., LOUISVILLE, KY. (estas. 1965.) 


NEW COMPANION SEWING MACHINE 


How can we sell you the highest 
grade machine, cut the price in 
two, and guarantee for twenty-five 
ears? Our illustrated booklet tells 
he story. Remember, we y 3 all 
freight charges to your depot. 
Write to-day for our free Sewing 
Machine Booklet, No. 9. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY 
Boston, Mass. 


















A linen store for one hundred years 


Mandalay Tissue 


The New 





spoken by all who use it, is made difficult by the 
fact that there are physical differences of an impor- 
tant character between the different races. The | 
vocal organs are so unlike in different peoples that | 
a language originally uniform would soon change | 
in the mouths of the various nations, until they | 
could no longer understand one another. If the | 
Italian language could be taught to all Chinese or | 
Russians it would change so rapidly that in a few | 
years no one would recognize it as Italian. One | 
theory to account for this fact is that the people | 
in the chilly North speak with the lips nearly | 
closed, and that those who live in milder climates | 
give free articulation by opening the mouth. 


FOR THE ROAD NUISANCE. 


N a certain Southern village, says Everybody's 
Magazine, there was a physician noted for his 
reckless automobile driving. One day when | 

he answered the telephone, a woman’s voice asked | 
him if he were going out driving that afternoon. 

“No, I hardly think I shall have time this after- 

noon,” replied the doctor. “But why do you ask?” 

“Well,” replied his questioner, “I want to send 

my little daughter downtown for some thread if 
you are not.’’ 


. ® © 
| 


ee & 


THRIFT. 


‘*A CITY should be conducted as thriftily as a 
Scotch household,” says Mayor Mitchel of 

New York to a Washington Star reporter. 

“You know, of course, the kind of Scotch house- 
hold I mean—the kind where the father, setting 
99 on a fortnight’s business trip, says in the 
hall: 
“““Good-by, all, and, Kathleen, dinna forget to 
mak’ leetle Dugald tak’ his glasses aff when he’s | 
na lookin’ at onything.’” | 
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Dress Fabric 

Mandalay Tissue 
is a novel, fine 
quality, mercer- 
ized dress cotton, 
that is proving 
vastly popular 


with our customers. 


15* 


per yard by Mail 
Postage FREE 


A choice collection to 
choose from, dainty 
stripes and plaids or 
plain colors — pink, 
blue, green, lavender, 
and tan. 27 inches 
wide, 8 to 10 yards 
for a dress pattern. 

Mandalay ‘Tissue is not for sale generally 
throughout America, but.is one of the very 
newest and daintiest materials to be had for 
Summer Dresses, Waists, etc. 





Samples sent on request 


Send postal for ‘‘The Linen Book” 
which fully illustrates and describes 
some big values in Napkins, Doilies, 
Centrepieces, Lunch Cloths, Table 
Cloths, and Bedroom Linens, Rugs, 
Dress Materials, etc. 


T. D. Whitney & Co. 


Temple Pl. and West St., Boston, Mass. 

































Baseball 
Goods 
for 
“Cub $ 99 
and 


Others 





No one who loves baseball, 
whether he be professional, amateur 
or “scrub,” can fail to appreciate 


“D &M” 


Baseball Goods 


or can help realizing their superiority. 
You know they are good the moment 
you see them. And when you come 
to use them they prove that they are 
best by every test. 


If your dealer can’t supply what you 
want, we'll sell you direct from the 
factory at the same price and prepay 
delivery by parcel post. 


Send for 
Catalogue 
and 
Official Rule 
Books 
on 
Baseball 
and Tennis 
FREE 
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10% More for Your Money 


The 25-cent package of Quaker Oats 
is nearly three times larger than the 
10-cent size. By saving in packing it 





offers more for your money. 











Sun Power 


Makes a Vim-Food of 
Delicious Quaker Oats 


Sun and soil store up 
vast latent energy in oats 
—just as they did in coal. 


Set free, it creates vital- 
ity. It gives spirit and go. 
So much so that to “feel 
one’s oats’’ signifies vivac- 
ity. This power has for 
ages given oats a unique 
place among foods. 


Nature, to win folks to 
this vim-food, makes it a 
luscious grain. On no 
other cereal does she 
lavish such flavor and 
aroma. 


In Quaker Oats we are 
simply helping Nature. 
We pick out the biggest, 
plumpest grains. We en- 
hance their deliciousness 
by heat. And we bring 
them to you—just the 
cream of the oats—in the 
form of rich, inviting 
flakes. Thus we multiply 
this great food’s fascina- 
tions. 


That's why Quaker Oats 
isimportant. It makes oat 
food attractive. And that’s 
what mothers want. 


Quaker 
Oats 


The Energizing Dainty 


You will never find, in all 
probability, an equal oat-food 
dainty. Oat lovers today, from 
nearly all the world over, send 
here for Quaker Oats. You 
can get them at your nearest 
store without any extra price. 
Don’t you think it wise to doit? 


10c and 25c per package 
Except in Far West and South 


Quaker Cooker 


Each package of Quaker Oats 
contains an offer on a perfect 
double cooker, made of pure 
aluminum. It is made to cook 
Quaker in the ideal way. 


(852) 
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NATURE G SCIENCE 


ONTINENTAL DENUDATION.—Ina recent 
letter to Science, Dr. Charles Keyes, the well- 
known geologist, says that the estimates of the 
rate at which river basins are denuded of soil, 
arrived at by calculating the amount of matter 
earried down in suspension or solution by a 
large river, are not trustworthy. Owing to the 
attention paid to the Mississippi valley by Hum- 
phreys and Abbot more than half a century ago, 
| it has been a favorite subject for such estimates 
with geologists. Doctor Keyes points out that in 
the case of the Mississippi, factors of the problem 
have been left out of consideration that are spe- 
cially important, and that make the choice of it as 
an example most unfortunate. The dust blown 
from the Western deserts, for example, is depos- 
ited over the Mississippi valley in great quantity. 
Again, changes in elevation have affected much 
of the upper Mississippi valley since glacial times, 
and have not sufficiently been taken into account. 
He infers that the elaborate stream measurements 
give no clue whatever to the rate at which the 
continent is being lowered through erosion, but 
that they merely show the relative lack of value of 
stream work in general. Ina brief discussion of 
the views of Doctor Keyes, however, the editor 
| of the Geographical Journal says, “It may be 
| doubted whether the neglect of the other factors 
| spoken of by Doctor Keyes is quite so general as 
| he supposes, and in any case the work of rivers is 
| at least one of the main elements in the geograph- 
| ical cycle by which the net result is produced, and 
| it is surely permissible to endeavor to evaluate its 
| individual effect, apart from that of other forces 
in play.” 











HOWER-BATH SUITS.—The accompanying 

illustration shows an ingenious aid to the fire- 
men who must enter flame-swept buildings on 
| rescue work. It is a sort of shower-bath uniform, 
for a perforated ring encircles the helmet, from 
which, when the water is turned 
on, a shower pours continually 
down over the uniform. The 
suit is made of two thicknesses 
of rubber, many of the spaces 
between which are filled with 
water. When the new uniform 
was tested recently in Cincinnati, 
a fireman dressed in one of them 
stood in a good-sized bonfire for 
fifteen minutes without even feel- 
ing the heat. 














HE CHARLESTON EARTH- 
QUAKE.— The great earth- 
quake of August 31, 1886, at 
Charleston, in South Carolina, has 
always especially interested seis- 
mologists because it occurred in 
a district long considered as vir- 
| tually aseismic. Prof. Stephen 
Taber of the University of South Carolina, who 
| has studied the history of the region, finds, outside 
| the shocks preliminary to the great earthquake 
itself, records of not more than eight shocks in the 
two centuries before 1886, and only two of them 
were strong. Since the earthquake, however, 
shocks have occurred more frequently. From 
1886 to 1897 there were 318, and from 1898 to 1913, 
77. Professor Tabex has made a careful study 
of various meteorological and astronomical phe- 
nomena as perhaps affecting the frequency of the 
shocks. He believes that most of the earth- 
quakes are probably caused by adjustments along 
a fault running from near Woodstock in a north- 
easterly and southwesterly direction, but that 
many of the minor shocks are caused by strains 
and stresses set up by the more important move- 
ments. Changes of pressure that affect differently 
the rocks on the northwest and southeast sides 
| of the fault have much to do with the frequency of 
the shocks. Among other causes, Professor Taber 
regards rainfall, the level of the underground 
water surface, and the barometric gradient as the 
most important; and changes in sea level, varia- 
tions in sun-spot frequency, and the attraction of 
the sun and moon as of little or no consequence. 











| pee sy TO SWIM.—Swimming has become 

a part of the regular course of study in many 
American schools and colleges. At West Point and 
at Annapolis every 
cadet must learn to 
swim. Many of the 
universities and most 
of the newer Young 
Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation buildings have 
commodious swim- 
ming pools. The 
accompanying _illus- 
tration shows the ap- 
paratus that is used 
to teach swimming in 
the publie school 
swimming pools of 
Cincinnati, in Ohio. It 
is a sort of merry-go- 
round that the pupils 
enjoy, and that en- 
ables an instructor to 
teach six or eight be- 
The harness gives the learner 





ginners at once. 
confidence and very considerably lessens the 
drudgery. 





UR DEBT TO THE ENGINEER.—A recent 
issue of the General Electric Review calls atten- 
tion to the extent to which the engineer has trans- 
formed our civilization. Consider, for example, the 
warship of a hundred years ago, and compare it 
with the latest modern superdreadnaught. The 
finest of the old ships depended on the wind for her 
| motive power, and if becalmed was of little more 
| use than a log floating on the surface of the waters. 
Her armament consisted of cast-iron muzzle- 
loading guns that were laboriously handled by | 
| manual labor, and there was nothing in her from | 
| stem to stern that resembled a machine except 
| the pumps, made of hollow tree trunks, and the 
|eapstan that raised the anchor. The modern 
| superdreadnaught, on the other hand, has engines 
| that normally develop 60,000 horse power, and that, 
if rumor is correct, can at a pinch develop 100,000 
horse power. Her normal speed, independent of | 
wind and weather, of twenty-five knots an hour, can 
| if necessary be increased to almost thirty knots. 
Her batteries of fifteen-inch guns can hurl projec- 
| tiles that weigh nearly a ton for almost twenty | 
| |miles. Her torpedo tubes ean fire torpedoes 
| twenty-one inches in diameter. Her every vital part 
| is protected with solid steel, fourteen inches thick. 


| 
| 













Railroad Transportation 
or Money for Your Vacation 


Fi @ Boys! Girls! there’s some place you want to go 
for your vacation this summer—the Panama Exposition at 
San Francisco or San Diego, a summer resort or a trip some- 

where. Maybe there’s something you’d rather buy. We can 

help you—perhaps furnish all the railroad tickets or money. 

We have arranged with druggists everywhere to let boys and 


girls act as their special agents, selling 


@ Call on your druggist and he will tell you all about the plan. For ie 
each package of any of the Sanitol Preparations a boy or girl sells they 1 
et one mile of railroad transportation to the San Francisco or San Diego = 
Desishten Or wherever you’d rather go, the railroad transportation will | 
be given on any railroad of your choice so you can travel free any place } 
you want to go to on your vacation. If you’d rather have money your 
druggist will give you CASH for each package you sell. 


See Your Druggist About This Right Away | 








so you can get an early start ahead of others. 


If your | 
druggist should happen not to know all about it write 
us a letter with his name and address. Perhaps you'd | 
better write us, anyway, so we can help you get started. 

Address Free Tour Department 


SANITOL CHEMICAL LABORATORY CO., St. Louis, U.S.A. 


Sanitol Tooth and Toilet Preparations 
Are Easy to Sell 


body knows how good these preparations are—and there’s an 

sricle e fo ‘or every toilet use for every man, woman or child. Every one 

have one or more toilet preparations—the ean not get better 

ence i Sanitol Tooth Powder or Paste, Tooth Brush, Taleum Pow- 

der, Face Cream, Face Powder, Liquid Shampoo, Hair Tonic, Com- 

plexion and Toilet Soaps, Shaving Stick, Powder or Foam, Liquid 
Antiseptic, Etc. 
































Colors and Sizes in the 
famous line of “RANGER’ 
Bicycles, shown in full color 
Re oto Poy sy three (83) others, also, shown at prices 

a MEAD Bicycle for every rider, at a 
price made possible only by our BACTORY. DIREOETO-RIDER sales plan. 


Your Choice of Ninety-F Four (94) Styl 


in our big new 1915 Catalogue just off the 
ranging from $11.75, $13.75, $ $15.75, 


SEND NO MONEY *: Sundries at price 9p fw the eee ft ter Paes 


our great new offer to deliver to you all charges id your choice of any of the 94 kinds of “RANGER” 
Bicycles you may select, for ONE MON TH’S FREE TRIAL. This wonderful offer is absolutely genuine. 
No one criticises your choice if it’sa ‘‘Ranger’’—the most popular, largest selling Bicycle in the country. 
with Coaster-Brakes, Inner Tubes, Electric Light- 
TIRES, LAMPS, Built-U Wheels ing Outfits, all the newest ideas in Bicycle equip- 
ment and Sundries, as well as the” Repair Parts and Combination Offers for refitting your old Bicycle 
—all shown fully illustrated, at HALF USUAL PRICES. Our new Catalogue is the largest ever issued 
by any Bicycle concern. if you do not need a new Bicycle now, or Repair Parts, Tires, etc., for your 
old Bicycle, you need this Catalogue to tell you the prices you should pay when you do buy. 
RIDER AG ENTS WANTE We want a Rider Agent in every neighborhood to ride and ex- 
hibit the new “RANGER.” Youcan select the particular style 
to your own needs. Boysand young men in all parts of the country are riding ‘‘Rangers”’ and taking 
ae from their friends. They make a good commission on every sale and socan you. Our great output, 
perfected methods and machinery enable us to sell “quality” Bicycles at prices below all competitors. 
MOTORCYCLE AND AUTOMOBILE SUPPLIES. Our big, new 1915 Catalogue also gives large space 
to these lines at lowest prices. Thousands of our “Bicycle” customers of a generation ago are now buying 
their “Auto” Sundries of us, because they know “Mead” quality and prices are always right. 
hamnogg* Ly La Y. Donotdelay. A postal request at a cost of one cent we A tate you the big cata- 
T BUY until you get it and our wo ‘ful new 1915 offers and p 


MEAD “CYCLE CO.., Dept. R-50, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 


| SAVE Your Face 
On Your Razor 























Unmatched Speed 
No Vibration 


gther wowboat L we pom Say from all 













Rust causes razor dullness. a, Double 


3-in-One absolutely prevents er -— =e 
pet on the minute "te teeth ” DOes'no C SHAKE the he BOAT 
of every razor blade. —— The Great 2-Cylinder 
do this pefore and afte 
shaving : Draw blade between 


thumb and forefinger mois- 

tened witha little #-in-One. If an “ordinary” 

razor, Oil strop. Then—strop and have 

the most luxations shave of = _— life. ROWBOAT MOTOR 

Oil blade again before where ind Last season’s record proved its mettle. 
8-in-One is sold qverrem ere Ssize bottles: easy to start— 
Trial 





& toe 3 aoa an nee. 3 Ye (half pint), reverses by simply pressing 4 a button. 
50e. 30 andy Jans, 25¢ 
FRE —_. Generous sample and actentifie Trophy Winning Rac er Type hat’s 
“ Razor Saver” circular Seen a doner .-nearly le 

that of other motors -- lier. 
| THREE-IN-ONE OIL CO. | ||| soossycnd ontop pater oo maghet, yee 


42 AIR. Broadway, New York City. KOBAN MFG. CO., 223 South Water Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Oy Q LIISOS . 
ESTO 
ON THE WAY TO THE ORIENT. 


WV rs owe to a popular writer, says Mr. Sidney 

Whitman in “Turkish Memories,” the 
assertion that there is something funda- 
mentally different in character between the East 
and the West, which makes mutual understanding 
difficult and assimilation impossible. The English 
traveler who is inclined to accept this axiom may 
begin to detect the Eastern flavor of things as soon 
as he leaves the frontier of the German Empire 
behind him and passes through the Austro-Hunga- 
rian monarchy on his way to Constantinople. 

Should you arrive at Vienna on a Saturday, you 
will have to wait there twenty-four hours if you 
intend to take the Orient Express to Constanti- 
nople, for it leaves Vienna on Sunday evening, 
and even in that short time you may feel a subtle 
change in the atmosphere of lifes You ask a 
sedate-looking official in the bureau of your hotel 
up to what o’clock on Sunday morning the shops 
in the town remain open, as you want to purchase 
a few traveling necessaries. ‘Until midday, sir,” 
is the decisive reply. Instinctively, warned by 
past experience, you turn to the hall porter, who 
usually embodies the brain power of a Viennese 
hotel, and in order to make sure, you put the same 
question to him. ‘‘The shops are not open at all 
on Sundays,” is his reply, and so indeed it turns 
out to be. 

You stroll toward the Leopoldstadt with the 
intention of taking luncheon at the old ‘‘Goldnes 
Lamm,’ now called the Hotel National, long re- 
nowned as the hostelry patronized by European 
crowned heads as far back as the Vienna Congress 
in 1815. You grip the brass handle of a glass door 
on which the inviting word “Entrée” is affixed in 
large white enameled letters. You tug at it in 
vain, and are ultimately warned off by a man 
signaling frantically from the inside that it is not a 
door at all, but only the window of an apartment— 
and that the real entrance to the hotel is a few 
yards to the left. You now recollect that when 
you were there last—some seven years previously 
—that word “Entrée” was already there, and that 
you—and doubtless many others ever since—were 
warned off; but the proprietor has not apparently 
thought it worth while to erase the misleading 
letters. 

It is still Sunday, and you wish to post a regis- 
tered letter. That can be done only at the Central 
Post Office during certain hours of the afternoon. 
You drive there, holding the letter in readiness, 
together with a krone to pay the registration 
fee, and wait your turn patiently. For without 
patience, that supposedly Christian virtue (which 
by the way I subsequently acquired myself and 
discovered to be of Mohammedan origin), it is of 
little use starting on a journey to the East. 
last your turn comes, and you patiently watch the 
registering clerk, after slowly copying the address 
of your letter into a book, retire to the back of his 
capacious office. You notice that he is in earnest 
consultation with a colleague. At last he comes 
forward with an air of embarrassment and ex- 
plains apologetically that he is in a “difficulty” as 
to providing the change out of the small coin you 
have handed him. Finally he asks whether you 
would mind accepting a postage stamp of the 
value of ten heller (one penny) in part discharge 
of the sum due you 

All this happens within twenty-four hours! You 
know now that you are on your way to the East, 
where a minimum value of time and an element of 
fiction mixed up with every action or statement 
of fact constitute two of the many differences 
between the easy-going East and the matter-of- 
fact West. 

* © 


“THE BEST MAN.” 


FEW seasons ago, says a prominent crew 
A coach in Outing, two men were competing 

closely for a seat in the “varsity” boat. 
One day I called them together, and said: 

“Just now you two men are working equally 
well in the boat, but one has a better scholarship 
standing than the other, and to me that seems to 
indicate that one of you has a little more personal 
pride than the other.” 

As a matter of fact, the man who was not up to 
the scratch in his work was a bit the better of the 
two, as far as smoothness in the boat was con- 
cerned. I thought the incident might cause him 
to pick up in his classes. It did not. When the 
time came to-make a final selection of the eight I 
again called the pair in to see me. 

“It’s still hard to decide between you two. I 
would just as soon have you throw a coin to decide 
the winner,” I said. 

The man with the poor scholarship record was 
the first to speak. 

“That’s all right with me,” he said. 

The other man thought for a minute. 
mouth go tight. Then he said: 

“No, sir, that doesn’t suit me. One of us must 
be the best man. I want to know which, and to 
know why I am not the best man.” 

Some people would probably have thought that 
fellow conceited, but not if they knew what it 
means for a youngster to put in months and months 
of hard training for a crew. The second man was 
of a quiet type, but after he spoke I knew the 
thing that every coach is most anxious to find 
out—that he was the kind who would be pulling 
hardest when his lungs were feeling like bursting 
in that last hard half mile. You can guess which 
man got the place. The man who did not was too 
easily satisfied. 


I saw his 


A QUEEN’S SYMPATHY. 


the quick wit and ready sympathy of Queen 


At | 
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you like 


to hear 
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| Loud, 
) Soft, or 
: 

: 
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: 
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soft as you personally wish to hear it, without interfering in any way 
with the artist’s interpretation. 

Go to any Victor dealer’s and hear your favorite music played 
with the different needles and you will fully appreciate the infinite 
variety of charm afforded by the Victor system of tone control. 


There are Victors and Victrolas in great variety of styles 
from $10 to $250. 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S.A. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors 


ae 


* How would 


this record - 


Subdued ? 


distinct gradations of tone. 


The Victor system of changeable needles 
enables you to meet every acoustic condition 


| 
| It gives you perfect control of the tone volume and enables you to 
adapt every record to the acoustic limitations of any room. 

| The different kinds of Victor Needles give you different and 
| Without this changeable needle system, it 
!/ would be necessary to have several instruments, each with a different 
} tone, to give such variation. 
| You can use the full-tone needle, the half-tone needle, or the fibre 
| needle, to suit the individual beauty of each record to its particular 
j} + acoustic surroundings. 

i You choose the volume of tone and play each record as loud or 
| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 


New Victor Records demonstrated at all dealers on the 28th of each month 
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CAREFUL DOCTOR 


PRESCRIBED CHANGE OF FOOD INSTEAD OF 
DRUGS. 
It takes considerable courage for a doctor to 
deliberately prescribe only food for a despairing 


| patient, instead of resorting to the usual list of 


medicines. 
Some truly scientific physicians recognize and 
treat conditions as they are and should be treated. 


| Here’s an instance: 


A KINDLY little act that shows something of | 


Helena of Italy is recorded by Touche a 


Tout. Some years ago the coral fishers of Torre 


del Greco, near Naples, were in hard straits. | 


The value of coral had fallen so low that they 
were no longer able to find purchasers for their 
harvest. At last in their despair they besought 
the Queen to come to their aid. 

At the first great court ball that was held that 
year at the Quirinal, the Queen, to the surprise of 
all beholders, wore about her neck a collar com- 


“Four years ago I was taken with severe gas- 
tritis and nothing would stay on my stomach, so 
that [ was on the verge of starvation. 

“T heard of a doctor who had a summer cottage 
near me—a specialist from New York—and, as a 
last hope, sent for him, 

“After he examined me carefully he advised me 
to try a small quantity of Grape-Nuts at first, then 
as my stomach became stronger to eat more. 

“T kept at it and gradually began to have color 
in my face, memory became clear, where before 
everything seemed a blank. My limbs got stronger 
and I could walk. So I steadily recovered. 

“Now after a year on Grape-Nuts I weigh 153 Ibs. 
My people were surprised at the way I grew fleshy 
and strong on this food.” 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 


| Read “The Road to Wellville,’” in packages. 


posed of six rows of coral instead of her superb | 


collar of pearls, and her black hair was crowned 
with a diadem of coral and brilliants. From that 
evening the mode changed. 


Old coral ornaments | 


that had been hidden away for years and years | 
were again displayed at the jewelers’, and were | 


Snapped up by eager purchasers. Queen Helena’s 


object was attained, and that court ball marked 
the beginning of more prosperous days for the 
coral fishers of Torre del Greco. 


“There’s a Reason.” 


Ever read the above letter? A new one appears | 


from time to time. They are genuine, true, and 
full of human interest. 










SS ALISO) PPE 


IF YOU WANT fine colored pencils, go to 
the store next door to your school and ask for 
Blaisdells. Send for colorchart. Philadelphia, 















Pick Your House 
Shingles from 
these 
Samples 
Sent 
Free 


STAINED SHINGLES 


These sample strips, cut direct from shingles 
show color and wood just as shingles look on house. 

‘“Weatherbest”’ Stained Shingles are made 
only from the finest grades of Red and White Cedar 
Shingle stock. There is no more durable wood known. 

““Weatherbest” Stain is a scientific combina- 
tion of wood-preserving elements with mineral and 
chemical colors. Under our process every shingle is 
treated with stain, not partly, as is the custom, but the 
entire shingle from tip to butt. This insures the longest 








State size on postal and whether 
you want collar like cut or low 
turnover style. 

REVERSIBLE COLLAR Co., 
Dept. N. Boston, Mass. 










p wear whether for roofing or siding shingles. 
Ask us today for your free samples. 


Transfer Stained Shingle Co. 
160 Main Street North Tonawanda, N. Y. 
Makers also of the superior quality 
«Transfer Brand” Cedar Shingles 
Demanded by knowing builders and sold by progressive 
lumber dealers everywhere. 

















War Packet Special. Stamps from Servia, Belgium, 
Stamps! France, Russia, Germany, Turkey, pelgtume 
etc., 105 vars., Ze. 1000 fine mixed, 20c. New 32-page List 
FREE. Agts. wtd.,50%, IBuy Stamps. L. B. Dover, 8t. 8, Mo. 





Canoeing ! 


How can you spend the summer 
without a canoe? There’s nothing 
quite like canoeing—so exhilarating— 
so satisfying; nothing that will bring 
po quite so close to nature and force the 
aily grind of yesterday so far into the 
background. 


possess every refinement that you will want in 

your canoe. Exquisite workmanship — beauty, 

grace and lightness, carefully matched cedar, f 
canvas cover rubbed and polished to perfection— ; 
and the price will please you, too. Big, interest- 

ing, illustrated catalog on request. Wherever 

canoes are sold you will find a Mullins. 


THE W. H. MULLINS COMPANY 
76 Franklin Street . . Salem, Ohio 
World's largest manufacturers of steel 

and wooden boats. 
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LADE’S SPICES 





spring of the year 1801, when Jesse 

Brandenburg came to Cooper’s mill. 
The boy had been two days on the road with | 
his two sacks of corn, and many times in the | 
last few hours he had rejoiced in the thought 
of rest and welcome at the end of his journey. 
But even before he slid from the back of his 


Ds was falling, on an evening in the 





tired horse he saw that the mill stood idle 
and that the miller’s house was empty. 

To-day in Montgomery County, Ohio, there | 
are many mills and mighty; but Cooper’s mill, 
on @ creek two miles south of Dayton, was a | 
wonder to Jesse, the boy of a century ago, and 
he viewed it with interest and admiration. 

Upon a puncheon platform that spanned the 
creek like a bridge was a small pair of mill- 
stones. Underneath the platform was the little 
wheel, turned by the current. Over the mill 
was a slanted clapboard roof, having no ridge- 
pole, but supported by poles laid on four forked 
posts. 

But where was the miller? Jesse had heard 
that the mill was generally kept running until 
late at night. Determined, anyway, to hold 
his right of ‘‘next’’ against any other cus- 
tomer, Jesse put away his sacks of corn and 
tied his horse in the woods; and then he 
climbed to the roof of the mill and stretched 
himself out, face downward, on the clapboards. | 

Save for the noises of the night birds, it was 
very quiet; the boy soon fell asleep. 

Some time afterward, he could not have told 
how long, a confusion of strange sounds was 
borne to Jesse’s slumbering senses. He heard 
them indistinctly in his sleep for a while; 
then came sudden consciousness of shouts and 
Indian yells. The savages must have attacked 
the settlers in their blockhouse! Probably the 
settlers had had warning of the Indians’ ap- 
proach. That would account for the desertion 
of the mill. | 

Jesse did not dare to leave his place on the | 
roof, for fear of stumbling upon the enemy. 
All he could do was to lie still and listen. 

For several hours, at intervals, Jesse heard 
the shots and yells. Listening with strained 
ears, he tried to guess how the fight was going: 

At length he knew that a last desperate 
assault was being made. From the fury of 
this onset he felt sure that it must be decisive. 
Raising himself upon one elbow, his right 
hand grasping his old flintlock musket, he 
hearkened, and his heart beat with alternate 
hope and fear. 

Soon it was over. The Indian yells died 
out, as it were, voice by voice. No shrieks of 
women and children mingled with those horrid 








sounds. The blockhouse had not been carried 
by that last attack! The Indians had not 
triumphed ! 





The boy felt a stir of exultation that the | 
settlers had won. He laid himself flat on the 
roof again, now with his chin, instead of his 
forehead, resting upon his arms, and watched | 
with wide and wakeful eyes. 

Before long, he saw lights here and there | 
against the sky, and the smell of smoke came 
to his nostrils; the revengeful savages were | 
firing the settlers’ deserted cabins. | 

And now there sounded close at hand the 
cry of an owl, and Jesse wondered if this were 
not a signal. He glanced toward Mr. Cooper’s | 
little distillery, not far from the gristmnill; | 
an Indian was standing there. } 

The owl call was answered, and soon five 
other Indians approaclied the distillery. Evi- | 
dently a brave had summoned some of his | 
comrades to the ‘‘fire-water house,’’ that they | 
might all get their fill of whiskey before he 
should fire the building. 

The stillhouse was a strong one built of 
logs, and the puncheon door was fastened in 
some way the Indians did not understand. 
While others were trying to open it, one of 
the Indians kindled a fire near by, and set 
some fagots burning. These were for use, 
Jesse suspected, after they should have ob- 
tained the whiskey. 

The slant of the roof, the darkness, and the 
big ‘*weight-pole’’ that held the clapboards in 
vlace hid Jesse from the savages; but peering 

ver the weight-pole, the boy was observing 

hem, 

When the fagots began to blaze, the Indian 





| Savages were planning some crafty cruelty 


| itary rules when they dropped everything in 











0k one in his hand, and approaching the 
ittle gristmill, tossed it upon the roof. The 
urning fagot landed close to Jesse’s feet, and 
vould have remained there had Jesse not given 
‘ @ push with the toe of his shoe. It rolled 
ff the roof and fell into the creek. Jesse 
cked his gun. ‘ 


lown into the creek of its own accord. Jesse 
reathed again, rejoicing that he had not fired 
t the savage. 

But the Indian was determined to burn the 


vistmill. He went back to the fire, procured | risk is there?”’ 

VO more brands, pulled some bark from a ‘‘Well, sir,’? the prisoner explained, ‘‘the 
hagbark-hickory stump, and came on again. | last time I had it open a large bee—quite a 
The'roof jarred, and Jesse heard a creeping | large one, sir—flew in and carried off my 
und that warned him that the Indian was | 


| round, he noticed that the ventilator was shut. | 
The Indian brought a second brand and | 
hrew it upon the roof; but this one rolled | he remarked to the prisoner. 





climbing one of the upright poles. 
puncheon floor would not burn very readily, 
but the Indian knew that with his brands and 
his bark he could easily set fire to the thin 
clapboards. 

Silently the boy turned on his side and 


The 


brought his gun against his shoulder. The 
tip of a scalp lock quivered before his eyes. 
Jesse was ready. 

But the Indian paused in his ascent. One 
more ‘‘hitch’’ would have brought his head 
above the roof; but his brand had ceased to 
blaze. Holding it at arm’s length, he waved 
it slowly back and forth until it broke into 
flame again. 

** Hoo-hoo — hoo-hoo — hoo-hoo-hoo—hoo! ”’ 
The sound came round, full, and imperative 
from the woods over toward the Miami. 

The Indian tossed his flaming brand toward 
Jesse. It and the hickory bark went rattling 
off the roof together. Jesse heard the savage 
sliding down the pole. The Indians at the 
distillery came running toward the mill. 

Jesse felt sure that warning had been given 
them of his presence upon the roof, and that 
his life was near an end; but he would not 
act rashly. He lowered his gun to rest, and 
listened. He heard the lap and shuffle of 
moccasined feet upon the platform of the mill, 
then a swish in the tall dead weeds of the last 
year’s growth on the side of the mill nearest 
the river. After that was silence. 

Jesse waited and listened, believing that the 


against himself; but the night wore on, and 
he heard nothing more of them. 

That last owl call had meant ‘‘an emer- 
gency.’’ Every straggler from the main body 
was wanted on the instant at the rendezvous. 
The Indians obeyed one of their strictest mil- 


hand and made haste to join their fellows, 
using the platform of the mill as a bridge upon 
which to cross the creek. 

But it was not the signal only that saved 
the boy’s life. The failing torch helped to pre- 
serve him. Had not the Indian paused to revive 
his brand, Jesse must have been discovered. 








He might have killed the one Indian; but | 
then he would inevitably have fallen into the | 
hands of savages fresh from defeat and keen for 
vengeance. To the end of his eighty years the | 
pioneer was wont to declare that never had 
he come more close to death, and never did he 
escape a peril by so narrow and so marvelous 
a chance. 

* © 


A CLOSE-FISTED GHOST. 


STORY is told in Mr. Arthur H. Engel- 
bach’s ‘‘Anecdotes of Pulpit and Par- 
ish,’? of the way in which Doctor 

Thomson, Archbishop of York, once exorcised 
a ghost. He was visiting at the time, and 
had been put into a room that was said to be 
haunted. 

The next morning his host eagerly asked 
him, ‘‘Well, did Your Grace see anything 
unusual last night?’’ 

“ No. ” 

‘*Are you quite sure?’’ 

‘*Oh, yes; at about twelve o’clock I heard a 
knock at the door.’’ 

‘*Yes, that was the ghost; that is exactly 
what he does. What did you do?’’ 

**Oh, I said, ‘Come in, come in.’ ’’ 

‘*How brave of you! And did he come in?’’ 

‘* Yes,’ said the archbishop, ‘‘an old, sallow- 
looking man with bent figure and long hair.’’ 

‘*Yes—that is the ghost who haunts this 
house. And what did you do?’’ 

‘*Well,’’ replied the worthy prelate, ‘‘I got 
out of bed and went up to him. I asked him 
if he belonged to the house, and he nodded 


assent. I asked him if he was a parishioner; 


he nodded assent. I said, ‘I am anxious to | 
build some new schools; will you give me a 
subscription?’ He disappeared, and didn’t 
come back.”’ 

& © 


AN AERIAL INVASION. 


EN. Sir Arthur Paget tells a story— 
repeated in the Tatler—of a visit paid by 
an inspector to a prison in the north of 

Ireland. There had been a rumor that the 
prisoners were underfed, and the inspector, 
determined to find out if there was any truth 
in it, decided to question the prisoners himself. 

On entering one cell he noticed that the 
atmosphere seemed rather stuffy, and glancing 


‘*Your cell seems rather close and stuffy,’’ 
‘*Why don’t you 
have the ventilator open?’’ 

‘*T should like to, sir,’’ replied the prisoner, 
‘*but I daren’t risk it.’’ 


‘*Risk itl’? repeated the inspector. ‘‘What 









Why Ford 
Succeeded 


Largely because of one 
idea—one_ chassis—one 
car for the man who 
wanted his money's worth. 


The same is true of 
Clothcraft Clothes for 
men,inregard to 
specialized manufacture 
—well equipped factory, 
most advanced methods, 
materials purchased in 
large quantities, and one 
idea in mind always— 
the best materials and 
tailoring that can be sold 
for $10 to $20. 


Clothcraft is not lim- 
ited to one “chassis,” 
however. No matter 
what your age, weight or 
taste, we have your mea- 
sure. Come in and look 
over the spring models, 
including the famous No. 
5130 Blue Serge Special 
that sells for $15.00. 


CLOTHCRAFT 
All Wool Clothes 


110 40% 2O Back 


toWear 





The Clothcraft Store 


(IN YOUR TOWN) 











Write to The Joseph & Feiss Co., 647 St. Clair Ave., Cleve- 
land, Ohio, for the Clothcraft Style Prints, a sample of the all- 
wool serge used in Clothcraft 5130, and a personal note of 
introduction to the nearest Clothcraft Store. 








Approved by Dr. Wiley 








Earn a deep 
pocket, patent 


Boys thumbed Catch- 


he Mitt, the famous D & M 


at 10 cents acake. Soap sent 
stpaid, with ou i 


‘ The Olive Soap Co. 
Sawyer Bidg., Worcester, Mass. 

















and make many useful things 


You should have one in your tool chest. 
With this mechanics’ tool you can make 
ink stands, trays, glass windows for doll 
houses, and other novelties. 

For six cents stamps to cover handling and 
matling, we will send you a Sull size sample 
and booklet of other ‘RED DEVIL” Tools. 


Smith & Hemenway Co., Inc. 
166 Chambers Street - New York City 














Ladies’ Wrist 


W at Cc With Leather 


Bracelet 


Wrist Watches have become very popular with 
women and girls use they are so practical 
and convenient for everyday wear. Not only 
are they used by those of an athletic taste, for 
such games as golf and tennis, but they are 
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equally useful for shopping or traveling. Our 
Offer includes a Leather Bracelet, conforming 
to the wrist, the most satisfactory and practical 
for the purpose. The Watch offered has a 
lever movement, enameled dial, stem set, and 
every part absolutely interchangeable. 


60-Day Offer. Woes et 


Watch and Leather = 
Bracelet given to Companion subscribers only 
for one new subscription for The Youth’s 
Companion and 75 cents extra; or the Watch 
and Bracelet may be purchased from us for 
$2.25. In either case we deliver free any- 
where in the United States. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY 
201 Columbus Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


























LIVELY BOOKS FOR BOY SCOUTS 
BIFF McCARTY 


By EDWIN PULLER 


Biff is the member of an “alley gang,” 
who finally becomes a good Scout and 
erforms great deeds in the way of 
ravery. A tale full of life and in- 
terest, fun and adventure ! 


12mo. Illustrated. 
NET, $1.00, POSTPAID 


THE BOY FROM 
REIFEL’S RANCH 


By J. S. ELLIS 
The story of a seventeen-year old boy 
who becomes a sheep-herder on an 
immense ranch. Of genuinely thrilling 





. interest ! 


12mo. Illustrated. 
NET, $1.00, POSTPAID 


AT THE BETTER BOOK SHOPS 





THE ABINGDON PRESS 


WEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO 
BOSTON TTSBURGH DETROIT 
KANSAS CITY SAN FRANCISCO 














dinner. ’’ 





Refilled Tungsten Lamps 


Direct from Factory to Consumer 


1—15 Watt : 
Delivered 
25 watt | per $1.00 


12 Lamps assorted, $2.00. 


This Lamp saves % of your Current Cost. 
Money toaccompany order. Agents wanted. 


DANVERS TUNGSTEN LAMP CO., Inc. 


11 High Street, Danvers, Mass. 











I Say Good-By to | 
the Oil Lantern 


THE 
PRESTO 
HAND 
LAMP 


consists of a 
brilliant elec- 
tric light bulb, 
inclosed in an 
adjustable 
searchlight 
reflector, hav- 
ing atwo-inch 
bull’s-eye 
lens. It is 
equipped with 
a swinging 
handle for 
, carrying, and 
is attachable to any ordinary dry battery, 
such as may be obtained in your local store. 

You can stand or hang this Lamp any- 
where, and the searchlight may be turned 
to any angle, throwing the light just where 
you want it. It may be u: near gas, 
oe. oil, or hay, without the slightest 

anger of fire, for it cannot ignite any- 
thing, no matter how inflammable. It is 
indispensable for doing chores about the 
house, cellar, barn, or garage. No house- 
hold can afford to be without it. Our Offer 
does not include the battery. 


Special Limited Offer 
Fora limited time the Presto Electric Hand 
Lamp will be given free of charge to Com- 
panion su ibers only as payment for 
ouiee one new a ion for Lt 

outh’s Companion ; or the ma: 
purchased from us for $1.00. eitl er 
case we deliver free anywhere in the 
United States. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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Glenwood 


Gas Ranges 


Sooner or Later 
Youll Have One 


Now—ii you knew 
what it would save 


Glenwood Gas Ranges are compact 
with roomy baking and broiling ovens and 
splendid cooking tops. 


} Glenwood Gas Ranges weigh 


more, are put together better, and 
make a wonderful saving in gas. 


The Linings of the Oven are 
made of a non-corroding, non-rustable 
white metal, which keeps smooth 
and lasts with the rest of the range. 


Broiling Ovens are furnished 
with aluminum pans. The white 
enameled door and splasher panels 
are very pleasing and easily cleaned. 


Oven Doors with a large glass 
panel in the center can be furnished 
with any cabinet Glenwood gas 
range. This up-to-date feature per- 
mits the operator to see the baking 
without opening the door. 


For sale by Glenwood Dealers and Gas 


Companies. 


Hundreds of styles and sizes 


to choose from at reasonable prices. 


Step into the nearest gas office and see for 
yourself all the good things about them. 


“They certainly do 
Make Cooking Easy” 





Write for Handsome Booklet 100 of Glenwood Gas Ranges. 


Weir Stove Company, Taunton, Mass., 


The Oven is heated by two 
burners, and as each burner is con- 
trolled by a separate gas valve, it is 
an easy matter for the operator to ac- 
curately regulate the amount of heat. 


The Little Pointer on the oven 
indicator tells at a glance when the 
baking heat is just right. 


The Plain Iron has a dark glossy 
finish, very easy to care for and clean. 


White Handles for all burner 
cocks are much more attractive 
than the old style. 


A Glenwood Range will with- 
stand the heat, do better work, and 
last much longer than the ordinary 
kind. Get One and start saving now. 





Makers of Glenwood Coal, Wood and Gas 
Ranges, Furnaces, Steam and Water Boilers. 


A big display of Glenwood Gas Ranges at both San Francisco and San Diego Expositions. 





